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terers buying lambs at DENVER are familiar with 


the daily and fluctuating needs, both as to numbers 


and quality, at the many points where they slaugh 


ter. Growers do not have this information and can 
do no more than guess where the best demand may 
exist for their particular lambs, and that guess 


often wrong 


All of this is avoided if the lambs are sold at 
DENVER. Distribution through DENVER re 
sults in the right number of the right kind at the 
right place at the right time. Everything is RIGHT 
about marketing at DENVER. Sale and filling 
takes place while the lambs are feeding to compl} 
with the law. Railroad service in and out is ur 
equalled. Service and facilities are unexcelled. Pric« 


are more than 1n line with other points. 














National Wool Marketing Corporation to Offer 
Auction System of Marketing in Boston 


+ + + 


Axel a year ago the Executive Committee 
of the NATIONAL appointed a Committee 
to make a thorough investigation of the auction 
system of marketing wool with a view of offer- 
ing this service to the wool growers of the United 
States in the season of 1936, if sufficient interest 
is shown on the part of the growers. This com- 
mittee interviewed practically all of the largest 
consumers of wool in the United States and the 
following features were clearly developed. 


First: If the manufacturers are to be at- 
tracted the auction must necessarily be held in 
Boston where 85 per cent of the wool clip of 
the country is sold. 


Second: The history of wool auctions at coun- 
try points indicates that most of the wool so 
sold has been purchased by dealers rather than 
manufacturers. Manufacturers, generally, have 
expressed themselves as not having time or in- 
clination to go to various country points to fill 
their requirements for wool. 


Third: Manufacturers buy on a clean yield 
and grade basis. The wool must, therefore, be 
in the hands of experienced wool men who are 
thoroughly qualified to know shrinkages, grades 
and market values, and who are as well posted 
in these respects as the manufacturer who buys 


the wool; otherwise the grower's interest will 
not be adequately protected. 

Fourth: The wool offered must be strongly 
financed so that forced sales which are always 
extremely detrimental to maintaining _market 
value, will not occur. 

Fifth: These services can best be offered by 
the NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING COR- 
PORATION at Boston where manufacturers fill 
their requirements for raw wool. 

We plan to hold auctions every two weeks 
beginning September |5th through October, 
November, December and January, depending 
on market activity and volume offered. Growers 
will be accurately advised of prevailing market 
values in order that reserve bids may intelligently 
be placed as desired by growers. There is a 
marked tendency on the part of manufacturers 
to keep inventories of raw wool at a minimum. 
They prefer to buy wool requirements for cloth 
or yarn as the orders are taken. This necessi- 
tates spot wool. 

We invite the wool growers to ship their 
wool to the NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING 
CORPORATION, the grower's own selling 
agency where it will be before the manufacturers 
at all times and have the distinctive advantage 
of either auction or private trading selling 
service as the grower wishes and market con- 
ditions warrant. 


+ + + 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS WRITE DIRECT TO THE 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


281 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


or to any of the following State Associations which we serve as selling agency: 


Utah, 408 Vermont Building 
Eastern Idaho, P. O. Box 550 Pocatello, Idaho 
Western Idaho, McCarthy Bldg. Boise, Idaho 
Oregon-Washington, Miller Bldg.....Yakima, Washington 
Wyoming .. McKinley, Wyoming 
Montana Helena, Montana 
Nevada, First Natl. Bank........ ....Elko, Nevada 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Colorado-New Mexico (A. H. Long} 
North Dakota 

South Dakota . 

California, 405 Walnut St. 
Arizona, 120 S. Central Ave. 
Colorado, 312 Conoco Bidg 


New Mexico 


Durango, Colorado 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Brookings, South Dakota 

Red Bluff, California 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Denver, Colorado 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 











VIOLIN 
STRINGS 


HAT have violin strings to do with the 

farmer? Much more than you might 
think—if he is a raiser of livestock. For 
violin strings are simply one of the many 
by-products manufactured by Armour and 
Company, and these by-products are im- 
portant to the livestock producer. 

In the early days of the packing industry 
many parts of animals, now made into val- 
uable by-products, were classed as waste. 
Obviously the packer could not pay the pro- 
ducer for material which had no value. To- 
day the price of stock is estimated not only 
on its value as meat, but on its value for by- 
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products as well. The result is clear—because 
Armour makes violin strings, glue, leather, 
pharmaceuticals, soaps, and other by-prod- 
ucts the producer gets a better price for 
his livestock. 

Armour and Company has consistently 
led the way in experimentation and new 
product development. This service, along 
with many others, is part of Armour’s 


. program for helping the stock raiser, a pro- 


gram inaugurated because we believe that 
prosperity for the farmer means prosperity 
for the packing industry as well. 


AAC - nn 


President 


ARMOUR = COMPANY 























IS THE ONLY MARKET WHERE THE 
FOUR LARGEST PACKERS IN THE 
WORLD HAVE SLAUGHTERING PLANTS 
ALSO MANY SMALL BUTCHERS, -EAST- 
ERN ORDER BUYERS, BROAD CORN 
BELT FEEDER DEMAND 


The four large packers and small butchers give 


shippers to Kansas City a larger local demand than 


| ean be found at any other market. With the “Sale 


in Transit” freight rate arrangement now in effect, 
| Kansas City can distribute fat and feeder sheep to 
eastern points more quickly and economically than 


| any other market. 


Your sheep will net more money at Kansas 
| City because there is larger outlet and better 
feeding facilities here than at any 


other market. 








1800 Rams 


300 Purebred Ewes 


at Auction 
= 


HAMPSHIRES RAMBOUILLETS 
SUFFOLKS 
SOUTHDOWNS 


DORSETS 


CORRIEDALES 
ROMELDALES 
ROMNEYS 


The Choicest Blood Lines 
of the Far West 


CALIFORNIA 
RAM SALE 


May 27-28, 1936 














STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Out April 28, to California Wool Growers Association, 
595 Mission St., San Francisco 


WOOL SHOW SAME TIME AND PLACE 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Auction sales of wool in 1936 already have been an- 
nounced for Ogden and Denver. Wyoming growers have 
pledged about one-half the quantity called for to ensure a 

public sale in that state. In this issue of the 

Wool Wool Grower, sales of wool by auction in 

. Boston are announced by the National Wool 
Auctio ne Marketing Corporation. 

The popularity of auction-selling seems to have devel- 
oped from dissatisfaction with consigning to the market, 
and also with the making of sales at home. 

It is probably ‘the open publicity on prices that gives 
auction-selling its greatest appeal to growers—just the oppo- 
site of private trade at the corral or in the loft of the con- 
signment house at Boston. And almost any system of sell- 
ing gives good results in a season of active buying with 
the market in sellers’ favor. This year promises to be that 
kind of season and may offer a good opportunity for intro- 
ducing or extending the auction plan. Perhaps it may also 
be said that no system is wholly satisfactory in a season 
of conditions in the buyers’ favor. 

It must be recognized that the large and highly effi- 
cient growers of Australia adhere strictly to the auction 
plan under all conditions. Indeed, a grower in that coun- 
try who disposes of his clip before it reaches the auction 
finds himself extremely unpopular and may endanger his 
social standing. The Australians consider that their auctions, 
through the competition secured, guarantee the full value 
of each clip at the existing market, since most of the buy- 
ets are manufacturers’ agents, and very little of the wool 
offered is purchased for speculation. 

But the Australian specializes in wool. Lamb produc- 
tion and values are secondary. Also, his clip is partially 
sorted and so closely graded that nothing further is needed 
in the way of preparation for the scouring vat. For special 
purposes, some mills may sort out selections from the main 
part of the fleeces in a bale, but such is the exception. The 
mills are also served by the fact that each auction lot con- 
tains but a single class or grade, something that is being 
done in our recent auctions. But here the manufacturer is 
usually shut out in sealed bid or auction sales in which each 
clip with its various qualities is handled as a unit. 

The Australian auctions are all conducted by wool con- 
signment houses. The growers are all. wedded to the con- 
signment system and the auctions only mean that their 
agents sell to the mills publicly instead of by private sales. 
There can be no room for doubt as to the correctness of 
the accounting where the price is recorded publicly. 

If this year’s auctions in this county shall result fav- 
orably, as seems likely, they may reestablish growers’ con- 
fidence in the consignment method and also make more 


attractive to market agencies the plan of exclusive con- 
signment business with public selling. 

A cold, backward spring in most of the sheep-raising 
territory is bringing discomfort, loss and added expense to 
wool growers. Of. course, Mark Twain was right. People 

‘ complain about the weather, but don’t and 
Expensive can’t do anything about it. But wool 
growers have to attempt to offset the 
Weather effects of unfavorable weather. Early 
lambing outfits whose lambs make up one third of the west- 
ern crop encountered a long spell of sub-zero weather which 
meant a high death rate in young lambs and heavier labor 
and feed expense. More serious losses came through the 
general prevalence of lamb’ scours brought on by the wet 
conditions following the cool spell. The new Oregon treat- 
ment seems to have checked losses where it was used, but 
apparently did not act as a sure cure or preventive. Further 
use and study of the treatment will no doubt show how it 
can be made still more effective. 


Dosing sick lambs is one of the ways of combating 
weather effects in the sheep camps this year. Another way 
is the feeding of more hay and grain. This extra outlay 
for feed and for getting it to the bands over soft roads, both 
before and after lambing, has added cents to the cost of 
every pound of 1936 wool and lamb. 

Initial prices for milk lambs are not calculated to 
create enthusiasm among producers. Even with the first run 
Californias having access to the Easter trade, big packer- 

‘ buying at ranches has been on an $8.50 
Prices on basis, and consignments at Denver have 
New Lambs ae only 40 cents more than feed 

ot lambs. 

Arizona spring lambs sold at Kansas City have re- 
ceived as much as 60 cents above fed shipments, and some 
67-pound fancy young lambs at Chicago have brought up 
to $13 for special Easter demand. 


With nearly twelve months’ wool growth on fed stock, 
and wool and pelts at higher levels, spring lambs have a 
lower by-products value, but more valuable carcasses. But 
if the later season brings the customary decline from open- 
ing figures for spring lambs, the price in the principal ship- 
ing season will not be satisfactory. 

March slaughter was heavier than one year ago in all 
classes except lambs, which was practically the same. Dur- 
ing nine months that ended on March 31, cattle slaughter 
increased 7 per cent over 1935, hogs fell off 20 per cent, 
and lambs increased 9 per cent. With top fat steers having 
fallen to $11, and hogs at the same price, lambs still are 
materially below their normal price relationship to other 
livestock. 
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Senate Passes Amend- 


ments to Packers and 
Stockyards Law 


Le Capper Livestock Marketing 
Bill (Senate 1424) was finally dis- 
posed of in the Senate on April 2, by 
substituting therefor the Murphy Bill 
(Senate 3036). 

The Murphy Bill makes no change 
in the wording of the present law to 
define what shall constitute a regulated 
public market and has no bearing upon 
the question of direct marketing. The 
action of the Senate is therefore a de- 
feat for those stockyard and commis- 
sion interests, and a few allied agri- 
cultural organizations, whose main ef- 
fort through the Capper Bill was to 
restrict trading in livestock outside of 
the 69 yards now posted as public 
markets. 

Consideration of the Capper Bill con- 
tinued intermittently in the Senate for 
more than two weeks. It was frequently 
laid aside for consideration of appro- 
priation and other bills. Senators 
Frazier (North Dakota) and Norris 
(Nebraska) actively supported Senator 
Capper’s proposal. Opposition came 
chiefly from Senators Connally 
(Texas), Carey and O’Mahoney (Wyo- 
ming), Ashurst (Arizona), Hatch (New 
Mexico), and King (Utah). 

The debate brought out the fact that 
the United States Live Stock Associa- 
tion, sponsor of the Capper Bill, is not 
a bona fide association of producers, 
but is composed of and supported by 
stockyard and commission interests. 
It is understood that the Chicago Stock 
Yards Company took no part in the 
movement. Work at Washington was 
conducted chiefly by D. M. Hildebrand 
of Omaha, and J. Gage, a Kansas City 
attorney. 

Much attention was given to the pro- 
posal to bar all packers from the feed- 
ing of any livestock, or from purchas- 
ing any animals not to be used for im- 
mediate slaughter. It was argued that 
this would work a hardship upon many 
local plants situated in areas in which 
little winter feeding is done and to 
which it would be unduly expensive to 
ship from public markets. Surprisingly 


little was said by those favoring the 
bill about hog purchases through the 
numerous concentration points in corn 
belt states, at many of which points 
only a single packer is represented. It 
has been the impression in the West 
that it was this hog buying which the 
proponents of the Capper Bill were 
most desirous of having changed. It 
was shown that the proposal to 
make public markets of all points 
handling 35,000 head of livestock in 
a year might create 600 new public 
markets to be regulated. Considerable 
objection also was entered against the 
proposal to require the grading of all 
livestock prior to sale. 


The report made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture upon the Capper Bill 
was mainly unfavorable. In another and 
earlier communication to the Senate 
the Secretary endorsed the Murphy 
Bill which had been prepared by offi- 
cials of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration. The principal features 
of the Murphy Bill are: 


Permitting the government to suspend 
tariff rates for 180 days instead of 90 days 
as at present. 

Allowing shippers claiming reparations on 
stockyard or commission charges to file 
such claims within nine months instead of 
90 days under the present law. 

Providing for temporary cease-and-desist 
orders pending hearings. This is for possible 
use in connection with cases charging boy- 
cott by buyers. 

Authorizing suspension of agencies in 
case of insolvency or failure to give bond. 

Providing for a penalty of not less than 
$500 and imprisonment for not more than 
one year for violation of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act by stockyard owners, Pen- 
alty for packers or their agents or employees 
who violate the Act, of not less than $500 
or more than $10,000, or imprisonment for 
not less than six months or more than five 
years or both. (This provision was endorsed 
by the convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association on January 31, 1935.) 

Putting upon yard owners or commission 
men who file tariffs for higher charges the 
burden of justifying such proposed increases. 


The Secretary of Agriculture or his 
authorized agents, “shall at all times 
during regular hours of business have 
access to all accounts, records, and 
memoranda, including all documents, 
papers, and correspondence, on the 
date that this Act becomes a law, or 
thereafter existing and kept, or requir- 
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ed to be kept by packers, stockyard 
owners, market agencies, and dealers 
subject to this Act.” 


Votes of Western Senators 


On the final vote by which the Mur. 
phy Bill was substituted for the Cap. 
per Bill, western senators voted as fol- 
lows: 

For: Adams, Ashurst, Carey, 
Chavey, Connally, Hatch, Hayden, 
Johnson, King, O’Mahoney, Pittman, 
Sheppard, and Thomas (Utah). 

Against: Borah, Capper, Murphy, 
Pope, Wheeler. 

Paired for: McNary, 
Steiwer, and McAdoo. 

The Murphy Bill having passed the 
Senate is now before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and possibly 
may be reported upon and passed be- 
fore adjournment of the present ses- 
sion. 


McCarran, 





The Grazing Bulletin 


q ar month the Department of the 

Interior published number one of 
volume one of The Grazing Bulletin, 
Which is to be issued quarterly “to 
give current news of grazing districts 
and of the sale, lease, and exchange of 
public lands.” The first number does 
not state whether subscriptions will be 
received, or in what way The Grazing 
Bulletin will be distributed. 


The Bulletin shows that circulars 
containing official regulations of proce- 
dure in the administration of the gift, 
sale, lease, and exchange provisions of 
the Taylor Act may be obtained from 
the General Land Office at Washington, 
or from any United States District 
Land Office. These circulars are as 
follows: 


Circular 1953. Regulations governing the 
filing of applications for homestead entry. 


Circular 1346. Regulations governing 
gifts of land and the filing of applications 
for exchange of privately owned and state 
lands. 

Circular 1375. Regulations governing 
the leasing of public lands, for the graz- 
ing of livestock under section 15 of the 
Taylor Act. 

Circular 684. Offerings of public land 
at public sale. 





The Bulletin contains a map of 
established and proposed Taylor graz- 
ing districts. It is also shown that in 
32 Taylor grazing districts a total of 
15,081 grazing licenses were issued for 
1935, covering 1,576,976 cattle, 6,515,- 


825 sheep, and small numbers of horses 
and goats. 

Applications for 1936 licenses now 
are being received in the United States 
District Land Offices and are being 
considered by district advisory boards. 








Federal Loans on Grazing Lands 


HEEPMEN seem to have an affin- 

ity for problems that require a lot 

of time for solution. Or perhaps they 
are inclined to anticipate the future. 


One of the long-time problems that 
has been in the fore for many years is 
the making eligible for Federal Land 
Bank loans deeded range lands which 
do not of themselves furnish a year- 
long feeding unit. The question has 
been discussed in state and national 
conventions, formally and informally, 
with Congressmen and Farm Credit 
Administration officials, and at regional 
and local F. C. A. offices. While at 
times some progress seemed to be made, 
the making of loans on strictly grazing 
lands alone or on property that re- 
quired forest or public domain permits 
to make out a full year’s feed supply 
has not begun. 


About a year ago, in amending the 
Farm Credit Act, Congress added a 
new section designed to meet this situa- 
tion, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 22. In determining the earning 
power of land used for the raising of live- 
stock, due consideration shall be given to 
the extent to which the earning power of 
the fee-owned land is augmented by a lease 
or permit, granted by lawful authority of 
the United States or of any state, for the 
use of a portion of the public lands of the 
United States or of such state, where such 
permit or lease is in the nature of a right 
adjunctive to such fee-owned land, and its 
availability for use as such during the terms 
of the loan is reasonably assured. 


Apparently the goal has been brought 
hearer by the 1935 addition to the 
law. The next obstacle appears to be 
the absence of term permits to use pub- 
lic domain lands lying in Taylor graz- 
ing districts. That is the official posi- 
tion of the President of the Federal 
Land Bank of Spokane. 


In discussing this question before 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association 
in January last, Mr. E. M. Ehrhardt 
went into details of the question and 
outlined what remains to be done to 
admit range lands to the loan facilities 
of the Federal Land Bank. At that 
time only annual permits were being 
issued for forest grazing, but ten-year 
permits have since been assured for 
allotments on the greater part of the 
forest grazing areas. 


Mr. Ehrhardt said in part: 


And now with regard to range livestock 
loans in particular. In the early years of the 
federal land banks a policy was developed 
of making loans only on units that were 
well balanced and that afforded sustenance 
for livestock throughout the year. This 
necessitated either hay lands or cultivated 
lands to balance grazing lands except where 
the climate made grazing possible through- 
out the year. Many questions arose regard- 
ing those properties that were out of bal- 
ance, some of them being either exclusively 
hay land or exclusively pasture land. Early 
in 1934 a press release was issued and the 
same idea was expressed in individual letters 
indicating that loans may be made on such 
properties that are out of balance, provided 
there is assurance that the owner thereof 
would have access to grazing lands on the 
one hand that would balance his lands pro- 
ducing winter feed, or to hay and cultivated 
lands on the other hand that would balance 
his grazing lands, and provided the income 
from the land offered as security is sufficient 
to meet fixed costs, support a family and 
give additional funds with which to retire 
the loan, and the security meets the re- 
quirements of protection, location, renta- 
bility and salability. 


The overtaxing of credit facilities for the 
last few years has resulted in many requests 
for loans on ranches, including outside graz- 
ing land upon which ‘the operators are 
dependent for a portion of the year to 
supplement their fee-owned lands. Section 
22 of the Farm Credit Act of 1935 ex- 
presses very well the policy that has been 
developed in this matter. 
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The Farm Credit Administration has con- 
templated issuing regulations on our present 
policy for the making of livestock loans, 
based on the provisions of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, the Emergency Farm Mortgage 
Act of 1935 and amendments thereto, as 
well as section 22 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1935. This has not been done, awaiting 
a better classification of lands in the various 
grazing districts under the administration of 
the public domain, upon the basis of their 
commensurability and dependability, and 
issuance of grazing permits giving reason- 
able assurance of its continued availability 
for use in the nature of adjunctive rights 
which would meet the requirements set 
forth in section 22 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1935. In this connection we understand 
that suit has been recently filed in the Courts 
of the State of Oregon to test the validity 
of the Taylor Grazing Act. 


Further regulations do not appear to have 
been completed in regard to the use of 
national forests and terms of grazing per- 
mits which would assure the availability of 
the grazing privilege during the customary 
tenure of our loans. 


Difficulties have undoubtedly been en- 
countered by the departments involved in 
establishing satisfactory regulations for the 
use of public domain and grazing of national 
forests that will meet with the requirements 
of all parties concerned. While we are ap- 
preciative of these conditions, we will be 


under the necessity of continuing with our , 


present policy of considering loans on selt- 
sustaining, all-year units and grazing or hay 
units, giving effect to the benefits accruing 
from the use of outside lands whenever such 
benefits are properly established and it can 
be done consistent with the requirements of 
the acts referred to. Customarily, loans are 
considered on self-sustaining or well-bal- 
anced and properly equipped ranches which 
will provide sufficient summer and winter 
feed for profitable operation. When a part 
of this feed is produced on land not owned 
by the applicant, we should be satisfied tht: 


(1) The fee-owned lands _ supple- 
mented by the outside grazing privileges 
comprise an economic operating unit, in- 
cluding ample year-round water supply; 


(2) All grazing rights, permits and 
privileges contributing toward the main- 
tenance of such economic unit attach to 
and run with the fee-owned lands of- 
fered as security; 


(3) Such grazing rights, permits and 
privileges are commensurate with the 
capacity of the fee-owned portion to sus- 
tain the livestock when not on such out- 
side lands; 


(4) <A balanced unit as between the 
fee-owned portion and its supplemental 
grazing requirement can be maintained 
for the full protection of the land bank 
as long as it is interested in the property; 





(5) The right to the exercise of such 
grazing uses in connection with rhe lands 
owned by the applicant will not be ad- 
versely affected by foreclosure or sale cf 
the fee-owned portions, subject to a com- 
pliance with the reasonable regulatory 
provisions in connection with the use of 
such unowned lands; and 


(6) The property constitutes ade- 
quate eligible security for the loan subject 
to an appraisal in accordance with the 
provisions of the law, and that the bor- 
rower is properly equipped with livestock 
and sufficiently financed to assume suc- 
cessful operation. 


In the appraisal of properties involving 
the use of outside grazings under long-term 
permits or leases assignable to the bank, the 
earnings of the unit as a whole are calcu- 
lated in the customary manner, giving effect 
to all revenue and cost of operation after 
study of the methods of operation usually 
practiced in the district and by the applic- 
ant, and estimating the carrying capacity 
of the unit on a basis likely to be maintained 
under average seasonal conditions. The net 
balance to operator is then apportioned be- 
tween livestock and deeded land, with a 
proper allowance for owner’s living ex- 
penses, to ascertain or check land values. 

In certain instances loans are considered 
on properties which do not have all-year 
facilities, but are recognized as _head- 
quarters and contribute substantially to the 
operations of the borrower through the pro- 
duction of hay and meadow pastures. On 
such properties, hay and other crop produc- 
tion would be the controlling factor. Care 
is exercised to know that the crops could 
be readily disposed of in the average year 
at the prices used in the computation of 
land values, should the borrower discon- 
tinue ranch operations or the land be 
acquired by the bank. The possibility of 
converting the use of farms of this type 
to other purposes is also studied. Usually a 
certain continuous acreage of dry land 
grazings are owned in connection with such 
farms. Generally, these grazings are only 
usable for a limited time each year and in 
the case of rental or sale of hay and meadow 
pasture it is not unusual to allow for their 
use without additional cost. This would 
suggest that the value of these grass lands 
is only nominal. Location would have an 
important bearing on ranches of this type 
and full consideration is given to distance 
from railroads and available marketing 
facilities for ranch products. 


In one of the land bank districts it ap- 
pears that certain state-owned lands have 
been withdrawn from sale and are operated 
on a rental basis. Such lands are rented on 
a long-term lease, customarily 25 years, and 
we are informed that the terms of renewal 
allow of the lessor meeting the highest bid, 
thereby giving a reasonable measure of 
control and assurance of continuity. Where 
this, or a similar type of lease prevails, if it 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Ram Sales 


California, Sacramento—May 27-28. 
Texas, Ozona—July 3-4-5. 

Idaho, Filer—August 12. 

National, Salt Lake—August 25-26-27. 


Southern Oregon, Klamath Falls— 
September 1 


Wyoming, Casper—September 22-23. 


Shows 

Centennial Sheep and Goat Show, 
Dallas, Texas—Oct. 29-Nov. 6 

Centennial Wool Show, Dallas, Texas 
—June 6-November 29. 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah 
—January 8-14, 1937. 

Ogden Wool Show, Ogden, Utah— 
January 8-14, 1937. 

Denver Stock Show, Denver—January 
16-23, 1937. 


Conventions 


California Wool Growers, San Fran- 
cisco—November 19-20. 











can be definitely established that the state 
will continue to withhold such lands from 
sale and they have customarily been rented 
by the applicant for loan and operated in 
conjunction with the fee-owned lands over 
a period of years, it is felt that such leases 
may be considered as meeting the require- 
ments of section 22 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1935 and as augmenting the earning 
power of the fee-owned land to which they 
may be conjunctive. 

It appears then that in order for us to 
make loans rather freely on the basis of 
section 22 of the Farm Credit Act of 1935, 
the federal laws will have to be such as to 
assure the formation of real estate units on 
a permanent basis consisting of fee-owned 
lands and adjunctive rights on the forest 
reserve of public domain on the basis of 
commensurability; that proper rules and 
regulations will need to be issued by the fed- 
eral departments in charge of the administra- 
tion of those laws that will facilitate the 
handling of these permits and give the banks 
reasonable assurance of sympathetic ad- 
ministration with regard to adjustments, 
transfers of titles, etc.; that the allocations 
of the public lands will be worked out on a 
basis that will be equitable and that the 
livestock men themselves will be reasonably 
well satisfied with the situation so as to give 
the program that degree of permanence 
necessary to establish and maintain the con- 
fidence of investors in real estate mortgage 
securities. 

We are hopeful that if the government 
agencies take the lead in bringing about 
such a situation, the various states will 
follow the example with regard to state- 
owned lands and that railroads and private 
individuals will also fall in line. I am sure 
it would mean much for the advancement 
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of the western states if permanent rea] 
estate units could be established throughout 
the area on which loans can be made with 
the assurance that the unit will stand to. 
gether during the life of the loan and that 
the earnings thereof will be available ¢ 
meet the payments. It appears that it may 
take some time to accomplish these ob. 
jectives, but if you men of the livestock 
industry understand what is required 4 
security for long-term loans, and will work 
with us to the end of furnishing the security 
needed, the matter can be brought to , 
successful termination within a 
shorter period. 


much 





30 PER CENT INCREASE IN 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION FINANCING 


EARLY $1,000,000 a day is going 

to farmers in loans from produc- 
tion credit associations for 1936 crops 
and livestock, according to figures re- 
leased on March 13 from the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


February reports from the 550 asso- 
ciations showed that over $21,000,000 
was loaned during the month, which 
was a 30 per cent increase over Febru- 
ary last year. Preliminary indications 
point to a March loan volume consid- 
erably ahead of the amount in March, 
1935, according to Production Credit 
Commissioner S. M. Garwood. 


Over 30,000 farmers got cash loans 
from the associations in February, the 
bulk of the loans being advanced in the 
southern states where the crop season 
is already under way. The associations 
in the South Atlantic States made near- 
ly 10,000 loans during the month. 


Milder weather recently has enabled 
many farmers to rush preparations for 
the coming season, and Commissioner 
Garwood said the bright agricultural 
outlook is responsible for an increasing 
amount of cash financing. The average 
loan made by the associations so far 
this year is about 20 per cent larger 
than last season, he said. 


In the six months ending February 
29, 1936, the production credit associa- 
tions loaned $110,000,000 compared to 
$75,000,000 in the corresponding period 
a year earlier. 
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Around the Range Country 





—_—_——_— 


HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of March. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











WYOMING 


Most of the month was mild and 
spring-like, but the last week of March 
and the first week of April were ex- 
tremely cold, being the coldest ever 
recorded so late in the season. The pre- 
cipitation during the cold spell was 
rather heavy in middle and western 
portions. Ranges are still mostly cold, 
but livestock continue on feed in pretty 
good condition; only a moderate loss 
has occurred. The southeastern coun- 
ties are driest, and still need more mois- 
ture. Soils are mostly saturated else- 
where. Rather heavy sheep losses oc- 
curred earlier in the month in the 
northeastern portion. Water for irriga- 
tion seems abundant. 


Rawlins 


We are enjoying very favorable 
weather and feed here, March 23, with 
conditions better than in March of the 
previous two or three years. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 

is about the same as one year ago. As 
4 whole, I do not think there were as 
many ewe lambs kept over last fall 
for breeding purposes, as in the pre- 
vious year. 
Not much wool has been contracted 
in this section. That which has been 
has a shrinkage of from 65 to 70 per 
cent. 

Sheep and camp supplies are much 
higher than they were last year. I 


think the cost of producing lambs and 
wool will be much more this year. 


Kindt Sheep Company. 


Cheyenne 


It is a trifle colder and there is more 
snow than usual at this time of year, 
but otherwise conditions are quite nor- 
mal, March 23. 

There are more ewes bred to lamb 
this year than in 1935, but fewer ewe 
lambs were kept last fall for flock re- 
placements. Our death loss this winter 
was average or less. 

Wools have been contracted at from 
30 to 31 cents. 

Our cost of production should be 
less this year because a better crop is 
expected. 

George Knutson. 


W orland 


We had a cold February, but the 
range was good, and on the average, 
better than in the last two or three 
years. 

A smaller number of range sheep are 
getting feed this winter. Hay in the 
stack is from $5 to $8 a ton. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
in 1936 is smaller compared with 
a year ago. We kept more ewe 
lambs for breeding purposes last fall. 
The average age in the ewe flocks is 
younger than it has been the last few 
years. 

I think the cost of supplies is a little 
higher than it was one year ago. 


C. R. Inman. 


Lovell 


All during February it was very cold, 
with feed covered up, which made it 
necessary to feed more sheep. It was, 
in fact, the worst February in years. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is priced 
from $6 to $7. 

We have the same number of ewes 
bred to lamb this year as in 1935. A 
10°per cent increase in the number of 
ewe lambs retained last fall for breed- 


ing purposes over that of 1935 is esti- 
mated. Because of government slaugh- 
ter, the average age in the ewe flocks 
is a little better. 

Cost of supplies is just about 50 per 
cent higher. 

We have more coyotes than we had 
last year. 

M. A. Jolley. 


MONTANA 


Mostly mild weather prevailed, with 
a considerable amount of wind, until 
the last week and the first week of 
April when extremely cold weather pre- 
vailed, the coldest of record so late in 
the season nearly everyhere. Moderate 
to heavy snow fell over most of the 
state also during the cold spell, halting 
vegetation, and hampering livestock 
movement and work. Only the south- 
eastern portion has lacked moisture to 
amply replenish the soil supply. More 
or less winterkilling of grain occurred. 
Greatly increased feeding resulted from 
the late blizzard-like weather, but live- 
stock have apparently held wp very 
well. 


IDAHO 


A few warm spring days occurred 
early in the month, carrying snow from 
the lower levels, but later seasonal tem- 
peratures prevailed with some local 
snows; the last week and the first 
week of April brought more snow, and 
much colder weather. Livestock have 
not suffered materially, though there is 
no new feed and yard feeding is still 
common. Fields are wet and meadows 
are backward. Some grass has appeared 
in the warmer spots of the lower range 
country. 


WASHINGTON 


Most of the month was mild, and like 
spring, with ample moisture nearly 
everywhere. The last week of March, 
and the first part of April brought 
much colder temperatures with general 
snowfall, some of it near the coast. 
Some records were broken for cold so 
late in the season. Pastures continue 
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poor in eastern counties. Dust storms 
tore out some wheat in the fields of 
limited eastern areas. Mountain snow 
supplies were much improved. Wheat 
has germinated and grown slowly; 
some winter injury was reported. 


Seattle 


We have had cold weather this 
March and no green grass (the 23rd). 

We have a few more ewes bred to 
lamb compared with 1935, and a larger 
number of ewe lambs kept over last 
fall for breeding purposes. 

Our death loss was 10 per cent 
heavier this year. 

The cost of supplies is the same as 
last year, but I think our production 
cost will be greater this year. On ac- 
count of bad weather, our lamb per- 
centage is smaller. 

Our coyote trouble remains about 
the same as last year. 


Alan Rogers. 
OREGON 


Mild to moderate temperatures pre- 
vailed, with more or less precipitation, 
most of the month; but the last week 
turned cold, with temperatures the low- 
est of record so late in the season at 
many eastern places and a consider- 
able snowfall over the higher areas. 
Spring growth was greatly retarded. 
Farm work was set back in the west by 
heavy precipitation. Some field erosion 
occurred due to high winds over the 
northeastern farming areas. Conditions 
were unfavorable for lambs the last ten 
days. Crops are well advanced in the 
lower, southern valleys, but rather 
backward elsewhere. 


Echo 


Our usual March weather is about 
30 days late, March 25. It is still cold, 
and weather and feed conditions are 
very bad. 

We bred about the usual number of 
ewes to lamb this spring. Ewe lambs 
kept over last fall for breeding pur- 
poses are about 10 per cent short of 
1934 number. Our death loss was small 
this winter. 

Our February lambing was very 
poor, but our March lambing is fair. 


Our production cost will be about 
20 per cent greater this year. Coyotes 
are about the same in number. 


Charles Bartholomew. 


Baker 


Our spring is very slow in starting, 
being about 15 days later than in the 
previous two or three years. We are still 
having cold nights, March 25. 

Ewes bred to lamb in 1936 are about 
15 per cent short in number compared 
with one year ago. About the same 
number of ewe lambs were kept over 
last fall for breeding. Our death loss 
this winter is about the same as in 
other years. 

Sheep and camp supplies are higher 
and I think the cost of production will 
be a little higher than last year. 

We have more coyotes than there 
were a year ago. 

A. S. Boyd. 


Westfall 


Weather conditions have been bad 


during the month of February, but 
feed is plentiful and all livestock are 
in good condition (March 7). Condi- 
tions in general are more serious than 
in the previous two or three years. We 
have about 20 per cent more range 
sheep getting feed this winter. Price 
for alfalfa hay is $7 at present. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
in 1936 is about 10 per cent less than 
the year before. About 5 per cent fewer 
ewe lambs were kept over last fall for 
breeding purposes. The average age 
in the ewe flocks is about 25 per cent 
below that of a year ago. 

Cost of supplies is about 15 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

Coyotes are more numerous than 
they were last year. 

J. R. Arrien. 


Diamond 


The first three weeks of March were 
good, but the last of the month was 
much colder and stormier. 

Compared with one year ago, there 
were 8 or 10 per cent fewer ewes bred 
this season. There were fewer ewe 
lambs kept over to keep in step with 
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the Taylor Act. This winter’s death loss 
was light. 

Wools have been contracted from 22 
to 27% cents. 

Taxes and wages are higher than a 
year ago and supplies are about the 
same price. Sheep are a little higher 
this year. 

We had heavy losses in lambing due 
to severe cold and snow. 

' If we don’t get a bounty on coyutes, 

sheepmen will not be able to operate 
their business on the range. We have 
100 per cent increase in coyotes. 


Glenn H. Brown. 


CALIFORNIA 


Warm, dry weather prevailed until 
the last of the month, and the first few 
April days, when much colder tempera- 
tures prevailed, with some freezing, 
even in lowlands near the coast. At this 
time precipitation was rather heavy and 
prolonged, greatly improving native 
pastures and water supplies. Young 
lambs_ suffered considerably, though 
losses were not reported heavy. Live- 
stock are mostly in good condition, 
some being reported in excellent shape. 


Eagleville 


Weather conditions are good and 
prospects for feed are better than for 
years past. 

Ewes bred to lamb this season are 
about the same in number as a year 
ago. We are having good lambing here 
now. We kept about the same number 
of ewe lambs last fall for breeding. Our 
sheep are wintering well and the death 
loss is less compared with other years. 

Wools have been contracted from 
2714 to 28% cents, of good grade and 
light shrinkage. 

Sheep and camp supplies are about 
the same in price as a year ago. I be- 
lieve the cost of producing lambs and 
wool this year will be about the same 
as last, for there will be better feed 
and the lambs should be fine. Lambing 
this season is good. 

There is very little trapping of coy- 
otes here and they have grown more 
numerous. 

Jesse Parman. 


(Continued on page 40) 





The Federal Soil Conservation Act 
—Successor to A.A. A. 


Span government plan, inaugurated 
in 1933 by passage of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and by which 
$1,342,000,000 has been paid out to 
increase farmers’ incomes and to con- 
trol production, came to an end on 
January 6, by the decision of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court. 

On February 29, the President’s 
signature made law of a new measure 
passed by Congress to take the place 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
This is the Soil Conservation Act. It 
provides $500,000,000 for one year 
with which to make payments to farm- 
ers for improving the fertility of their 
lands. It is not improbable that the 
new law and plan are also unconstitu- 
tional, but it is doubtful if that point 
will be contested. If it should be, it 
could not be decided in less than one 
or two years. 

The object of the Soil Conservation 
Act is admitted by the Department of 
Agriculture to be the increasing of 
farmers’ incomes coordinately with the 
improvement of soil conditions. 

Erosion control is being given a 
prominent place in the new soil pro- 
gram along with payments for reducing 
acreage planted to soil depleting crops, 
and the adoption of methods of con- 
serving and building up soil fertility. 

Conferences on the soil conservation 
plan were held early in March at New 
York, Chicago, Memphis, and Salt Lake 
City. Government representatives met 
with agricultural extension officials of 
the states and with delegates from 
numerous agricultural and livestock 
organizations. In each case large com- 
mittees were named to discuss and 
recommend plans of procedure on spe- 
cial crops, practices on crop lands, 
bases and conditions of payments, and 
county programs. At the Salt Lake 
conference there also was a commit- 
tee upon range conservation. 

Announcements were made later at 
Washington as to what crops and prac- 
tices will be classed as soil’ depleting 


and soil improving, and how payments 
will be made. Of the appropriation, 
$440,000,000 is to be used for pay- 
ments to farmers. There will be no con- 
tracts. Those desiring to participate 
and receive payments will file applica- 
tions with their county organization, 
and the local or state committee will 
later check the farms of those applying 
and determine what payments are to 
be made. 


An average of $10 per acre is to be 
paid for transferring lands from the 
growing of soil depleting crops to those 
listed as soil improving. Additional 
payments of $1 per acre may be made 
on land growing soil conserving crops 
or legumes and other soil building crops 
and for terracing, liming, or tree plant- 
ing. 

No announcement has been made as 
to whether any payments will be made 
for improvements made by stockmen 
in the condition of private, state, or 
federally owned lands. The question 
was discussed at length at Salt Lake, 
and the whole matter, along with the 


Report of Committee on 


It is essential to the welfare of the live- 
stock and agricultural interests of the 
western range states, that the watershed, 
range and forestry lands, whether privately 
or publicly owned, be included in the scope 
of the operation of this act for “making 
payments in connection with the normal 
production of any agricultural commodity 
for domestic consumption,” (quoted from 
Section 2, page 5 of the Act), and, that 
users thereof participate in the benefit pay- 
ments to be derived from the operation of 
the Act, 

Because of these conditions and in keeping 
with the purposes and spirit of the Act, 
the following recommendations are made: 

1. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
offer conservation payments to the users of 
range grazing land, who make such adjust- 
ments in their use of such range grazing 
lands as will promote the purpose of the act. 

2. That the conservation payments be 
as nearly as possible such amounts as will 
compensate the livestock operator for the 
adjustments involved in such land-use pro- 


conference report, is still under con- 
sideration by a committee representing 
various government bureaus connected 
with livestock grazing. 

The membership committee on range 
conservation at Salt Lake was as fol- 
lows: 

Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, California, 
Chairman; E. L. Potter, Corvallis, Oregon, 
Secretary; A, A. Johns, Prescott, Arizona; 
R. V. Boyle, Stafford, Arizona; W. P. Wing, 
San Francisco, California; James G. Brown, 
Montrose, Colorado; A. F. Curtis, Oak 
Creek, Colorado; I. H. Nash, Preston, Idaho; 
Robert Brown, Caldwell, Idaho; Tom Ross, 
Chinook, Montana; H. A. Snyder, Billings, 
Montana; George Ogilvie, Lee, Nevada; 
F. W. Smith, Trestiedras, New Mexico; 
Hugh G. Calkins, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico; J. G. Barratt, Heppner, Oregon; Her- 
man Oliver, John Day, Oregon; W. A. 
Schoenfeld, Corvallis, Oregon; J. M. Mac- 
farlane, Salt Lake City, Utah; S. M. Jorgen- 
sen, Salina, Utah; Frank M. Rothrock, 
Spokane, Washington; J. B. Wilson, Mc- 
Kinley, Wyoming; Charles A. Myers, Evan- 
ston, Wyoming; C. R. Townsend, Ely, 
Nevada. 

The recommendations and report of 
the committee as adopted by the con- 
ference on March 1 read as follows: 


Recommendations for a 
Range Conservation Program 


gram. Such payments, however, should be 
based upon regional averages rather than 
upon individual ranch conditions. Such con- 
servation payments should be continued for 
a period of three years. After the period 
of three years the cooperator would be en- 
titled to maintenance payments only, 

3. That the conservation payments be 
measured by the reduction made in the 
total grazing use of such land, which in 
turn would be measured by the reduction 
in the number of livestock grazed on such 
lands, either through marketing for slaughter 
or by the adoption of range improvement 
practices such as deferred grazing or by 
the feeding of maintenance rations. 

4. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
make soil maintenance payments to stock- 
men who use their range lands in such a 
manner that in the judgment of the county 
committee the range resources are main- 
tained and conserved as provided in this act. 
Such soil maintenance payments would be 
based upon the carrying capacity of the 
land. 
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5. That the terms, “tenants and share- 
croppers” shall be interpreted to include: 
All usual forms of tenancy on federal, state, 
county, railroad and private land with pay- 
ments based upon per head, acreage or other 
bases and including licensees and/or per- 
mittees with use for a limited or definite 
grazing season, together with contractors 
using the Pardido contract where charge 
is based on per head, acreage, combination 
or other bases, 

6. That users of National Forest or 
Taylor Act lands who may reduce the 
numbers of livestock grazed on such lands 
as a result of the soil conservation program 
receive a non-use permit for the number 
of stock taken off the range. Such non-use 
permit to remain in effect for such length 
of time as the holder may wish to cooperate 
with the soil conservation program. Further- 
more, that any and all betterment of public 
lands by reason of such cooperation shall be 
kept and accrue to such cooperator or co- 
operators. 


Resolutions 


In addition to the above report the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


I, 


Resolved: That the attention of the 
Secretary of Agriculture be directed to 
Paragraph 12 of the Act whereby foreign 
and domestic markets can be expanded and 
surpluses disposed of together with Section 
329, Public No. 320, whereby surplus com- 
modities can be diverted from normal 
channels of trade and commerce, and that 
we urge that immediate operation there- 
under be considered. Further, that attention 
likewise be given to the marketing agree- 
ment section of the AAA which was not 
invalidated by the Supreme Court. 

Further: That we request the Secretary 
of Agriculture to call the attention of the 
President to the facts relating to the im- 
portation of livestock, livestock products, 
including dairy products, and _ livestock 
feeds of ‘which there is a surplus, with a 
view of exercising the powers granted in 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act as amended and if the facts justify an 
embargo, to impose such an embargo upon 
the importation of livestock, livestock pro- 
ducts, including dairy products, and live- 
stock feeds. 


Il. 


Your committee is convinced that any 
program of soil improvement under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, if it is to be of lasting benefit to the 
people of the United States must be so set 
up and administered that it will assure 
justice and equity between the great regions 
of the country as well as between the people 
living within any given region and so that 
it shall reduce rather than enlarge the dis- 
locations which have grown out of the great 
depression. 


Past experience has shown that the prob- 
lems of the more populous farm areas of 
the country have loomed so large in the 
picture and have had such concentrated 
attention that it has been difficult to assure 
real benefits to these areas except at the 
expense and to the disadvantage of the 
range states. 

Your committee, therefore, recognizes the 
problem and takes this means of urging 
that neither the farmers of the other parts 
of this country nor the administrators of 
the act do anything which will bring 
further distress to the livestock industry of 
the western range states. 

It is pointed out that any program which 
will bring about a further shift of livestock 
production from the range to the plains 
states and the south while simply adding 
another or substitute line to their farmers’ 
production will rob many of the Western 
States of the main source of their income 
and support. The livestock industry in 
these states is even now in a precarious con- 
dition and to deny it the full measure of 
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assistance which it. should have may very 
easily bring about its practical destruction 
to the great disadvantage of the entire 
country. Therefore, your committee earn. 
estly recommends that: 

1. No program under the act be set up 
in any region which will by its action place 
an economic penalty on producers in other 
regions or areas. 

2. Where the soil conserving Crops 
grown on diverted acreage are sold from 
the farm, either directly or through live. 
stock, the rate of payment for such acreage 
shall be equal to the maintenance payment 
only. 

3. Any program providing for a shift 
from soil depleting to soil conserving crops 
be accompanied by a proviso that benefits 
to be paid for such shifts shall not accrue 
when the acreage assigned to soil conserving 
crops will be used for increasing the number 
of livestock units, 


Husparp RussELL, Chairman, 
E. L. Potrer, Secretary. 








Excise Taxes on Agricultural Products 


O plan for raising money to. be 

paid to farmers was provided in 
the Soil United 
States Treasury funds in the amount 
of 500 million dollars were appropriat- 
ed for the purpose of making such pay- 
ments. The President presented to Con- 
gress a plan for raising the additional 
funds for the Treasury and also for the 
first year’s payment to be made under 
the war veteran’s bonus law. He pro- 
posed that the main part of the needed 
revenue should be secured through a 
tax on undistributed earnings of cor- 
porations, and upon “windfalls” accru- 
ing to many corporations through the 
return of amounts paid by them as 
AAA processing taxes. The President 
also favored levying of excise taxes on 
some commodities for revenue pur- 
poses. 

It was expected that the Congress 
might place excise taxes upon some 
crops and on livestock to provide some 
of the funds for payments under the 
Soil Conservation Act. As yet, no reve- 
nue bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress, but after three weeks of hearings, 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means is about to present a bill. That 
bill, it is understood, will make no pro- 


Conservation Act. 
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visions for new taxes on livestock or 
crops. A number of senators, however, 
are known to favor the taxing of agri- 
cultural products for the full amount 
needed for the soil conservation pro- 
gram. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and other organizations will 
continue to protest against any live- 
stock taxes. It is not assured, or even 
probable, that producers of range live- 
stock will receive any benefits from 
the soil plan. If they receive payments 
in substantial amounts, it might at first 
sight seem reasonable that correspond- 
ing amounts should be raised for the 
Federal Treasury by taxing what the 
stockmen sell. This could only be jus- 
tified on the assumption that the con- 
sumers or the processors pay such 
taxes. But the AAA experience con- 
vinced most people that processing taxés 
on hogs, while paid to the government 
by the packers, did in fact come out of 
the pockets of the producers. This was 
plainly the view of President Roosevelt 
when, in his tax message to the Con- 
gress he used this language: 

“By far the greater part of the 
processing taxes was in the main either 
passed on to the consumer or taken out 
of the price paid producers.” 
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Planning for America 
By S. W. McClure 


ERE in our state a planning board 
has been set up in each county. 

[ suppose it is the same in all states. 
It is the purpose of this board to plan 
for the people of the county and par- 
ticularly for the farmers and stockmen. 


One of the boards has recommended 
that the range outfits be broken up and 
their forest permits given to farmers. 
This board, however, did not raise any 
funds with which to buy these outfits. 
In plain language, all this planning is 
just damn nonsense and is a faintly 
concealed effort to pattern after the so- 
called Five-Year Plan that so dismally 
failed in Soviet Russia. Ever since this 
Russian proposal reached this country, 
a lot of people have been wanting to 
plan for some one else. The Five-Year 
Plan in Russia proved a colossal failure 
and brought the average Russian to a 
level no higher than that of the average 
slum dweller in New York City. They 
built factories and could not operate 
them; they planted wheat and could not 
harvest it; they built railroads and 
could not run them, and finally after 
all their planning, they let millions of 
their people starve to death and it is 
estimated one half of their total live- 
stock perished from the same cause. 


The idea of planning assumes that 
the planners are supermen, endowed 
with such keen judgment that they can 
see far into the future and tell us weak- 
er folks how we ought to act, what we 
ought to raise, and just where and when 
we ought to sell it. 


No one ever planned the greatness of 
America—no government or state plan 
ever long remained sound. Our nation- 
al greatness is due to the fact that we 
as individuals did our own planning, 
never waiting for the advice or consent 
of anyone. It was the individual plan- 
ning for himself, often in opposition to 
the advice of the government, that built 
our railroads, developed our mines, 
built our farms, established our fac- 
tories, cut down our forests, and start- 
ed irrigation and made America the 
gteatest and richest nation on the globe. 
We did not grow by plan. Our growth 


was never restricted or limited by plan. 
Our cumbersome system of govern- 
ment, the best in all the world, made 
it impossible to plan. It granted in- 
dividual liberty, individual freedom to 
do as one pleased and it was that free- 
dom that made us great. Such planning 
as our government has attempted 
never reached its goal until the individ- 
ual had established our greatness. He 
built railroads, cut down trees, started 
factories, opened banks, plowed up the 
prairies, irrigated lands, developed 
mines and did a hundred other things 
that made us rich and prosperous while 
the planners were discussing plans for 
him. The individual was always ten 
years ahead of the planners and he 
kept America one hundred years ahead 
of the world because of that very fact. 

The founders of America came here 
to escape plans laid down for them by 
foreign governments. They objected to 
the blue laws of Britain, to the taxes 
of France, to the military government 
of Germany—in fact, the sound of the 
curfew bell in their ears seemed like 
the clank of a ball and chain and they 
sailed for a land where they might es- 
cape plans and planners, and exercise 
individual liberty. Suppose on arrival 
here we had planned for them? Sup- 
pose Washington, Hamilton, Franklin 
and Madison and Jefferson, the lead- 
ers of their day, had been the planning 
board, where would America be today? 
It would be a colony of puny states 
along the Atlantic seaboard, devoted 
to fishing, cotton growing, and poor 
farming in the hills of New England. 
When Jefferson bought the Louisiana 
territory, he considered it worthless 
and so expressed himself. The purchase 
was made to get the French out of 
America and for no other reason. To- 
day that purchase is the heart of a na- 
tion. When Washington’s surveying 
crew got over into what is now Ohio 
he returned with them to Virginia, be- 
lieving that white men would never 
penerate farther into the interior. 
When Texas asked to be admitted to 
the Union, Congress considered delib- 
erately whether or not to accept her. 
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It’ was then believed California was 
worthless. And Alaska was purchased 
as a fishing place instead of a gold 
mine. Since, it has become a great 
tropical agricultural land to which set- 
tlers have been sent by the New Deal. 
Its main crops are now oranges, grape- 
fruit, figs, dates, and settlers paid to 
remain there. What planner could have 
forecast even one year ago such a 
bright future for Alaska? For many 
years Kansas was considered fit only 
for prairie dogs and mortgages. Today 
it is the wheat field of America. Two 
years ago we planned a great tree belt 
one hundred miles wide from Canada 
to Mexico. Today mention of such a 
belt is an indication of feeble-minded- 
ness. In 1934 we robbed the dollar of 
40 cents’ worth of gold in order to 
force up the price of wheat and a few 
days later wheat dropped from 92 cents 
to 74 cents and was rescued only by a 
drought which none of us planned. 
Our agricultural colleges in past 
years have spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars teaching farmers how to pro- 
duce bigger and better crops, bigger 
and better livestock, and how to farm 
more efficiently. But the New Deal 
submitted a plan and these same agri- 
cultural colleges now advocate a wool- 
less sheep, a pigless sow, and a milkless 
cow. Indeed, the way things are going, 
I should not be surprised to hear our 
agricultural colleges asking for appro- 
priations to learn how to produce less 
wheat, corn, butter, and meat. -If we 
continue to plan, I would not be sur- 
prised to see many of our agricultural 
college experts sent to prison for life 
or longer. Dean Iddings of Idaho should 
have a life sentence, for his college has 
produced three Holstein cows each of 
which produced over a thousand pounds 
of butter fat in a year. Such produc- 
tion now becomes criminal under the 
new order. In the same cell with him 
must go Dean Hill of Wyoming for the « 
fine work he has done in educating the 
entire sheep industry along the lines of 
more efficient wool production.. That 
was criminal, for Secretary Wallace 
now says the sheep industry is un- 
economic. In the same cell with Iddings 
and Hill must go Dean Linfield of 
Montana, for more than any other man 
he encouraged the business of dry land 
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wheat production which forced the féd- 
eral government to pay the farmers 
around $200,000,000 to reduce wheat 
production. What punishment fits suca 
crimes? Certainly no local prison 
should be trusted to hold such offend- 
ers. These men stand convicted of in- 
creasing production when the New Deal 
planned otherwise. Shall we punish 
them, imprison them, or are the pangs 
of their own consciences sufficient pun- 
ishment? 

Some years ago I lived in an adjoin- 
ing state. About that time a few farmers 
had learned how to produce dry land 
wheat. Our state agricultural college, 
which was up-to-the-minute, laid out 
a long-time plan for the farmers of 
that state. First, wheat production was 
to be increased; second, hog produc- 
tion must be increased; third, apple 
production was to be increased; fourth, 
the production of draft horses was to 
be increased; and fifth, the home eco- 
nomics department was to teach the 
farm women better housekeeping and 
how to care for babies and children. 
In order to put this program over a 
long series of farmers’ institutes was 
planned for every part of the state. 
The Dean of the college urged increas- 
ed wheat production and explained just 
how to accomplish it. The hog man 
urged the farmers to increase hog pro- 
duction ten-fold. The apple man ex- 
plained how to raise apples and urged 
that only two varieties be planted. The 
horseman urged the raising of thou- 
sands of heavy draft horses to work the 
wheat land. And the home economics 
teacher told about housekeeping and 
raising babies although she had no ex- 
perience along either line. This troop 
of planners covered the state. Every 
afternoon and evening in some country 
district their oratory could be heard 
from some school house. The legisla- 
ture appropriated money to put the 
new plan over. A great state was being 
born. Let us look in on that state a few 
years’ later. We find the same Dean of 
Agriculture on the same platform offer- 
ing the same farmers 30 cents per 
bushel not to raise wheat. The same 
hog man paying the same farmer $15 
per hog not to raise them. The apple 
man was not present for the varieties 
he had advocated were so out of date 


that even the worms would not eat 
them. The horseman was not present 
as he had become a tractor salesman. 
The lady who had spoken on home 
economics and baby raising was not 
present and some lean, tired sleepless 
individual arose in the audience and 
inquired of the chairman as to her 
whereabouts. The chairman replied 
that she was still with the college and 
could be reached at that address. The 
tired individual replied,‘ Give her this 
message. We now have eleven children. 
What plan does she advise so that I 
can get a little sleep?” 

Let America not forget that if she 
is going to plan for her people she 
must also plan to support them, for 
that is the inevitable end. 

Let us look at more of the plans 
our nation has made. 


We spent 127 million dollars devel- 
oping Mussel Shoals as a nitrate plant 
only to find that nitrates could be ob- 
tained much more cheaply from other 
sources. We are now spending $300,- 
000,000 more on an equally futile plan 
to rescue the original investment. The 
world war was fought to make the 
world safe for democracy and to pre- 
vent future wars. Fifteen years later 
and as a result of that war, democracy 
has perished in Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Austria and in some of the small- 
er countries involved. Instead of end- 
ing war, the entire world has armed to 
the teeth and much of it is already in 
conflict. About 1923 President Hard- 
ing called a world conference of the 
great powers to limit the size of navies. 
As a result, hundreds of millons of 
dollars’ worth of ships were sunk. To- 
day the same powers are madly build- 
ing ships to replace those sunk. In 1933 
we put millions of people on federal 
relief with the promise that within a 
year industry would absorb them. Three 
years later they are still on relief and 
many keen observers predict most of 
them will always remain on relief. 
America never made but one plan that 
endured and that was the plan of the 
federal government. It endured because 
it represented the experience of six 
thousand years of government and be- 
cause it guaranteed to the individual 


freedom from plan and planners. 


The National Wool Grower 


First Sheep 
In United States 


N the March number of the National 
Wool Grower the statement is made 
that the first sheep in the United States 
were landed in Jamestown in 1609. 
which is true of Virginia. In speakirg 
for the whole United States, however. 
the writer, who seems to be connected 
with the Associated Wool Industries, 
took in entirely too much territory. 


The first sheep to set foot on what is 
now American soil were brought from 
Mexico through Arizona into New 
Mexico by Francisco Vasquez de Cor- 
onado in 1540 for use in supplying 
meat for his expedition in its search for 
the Seven Cities of Cibola. Two years 
later when he quit the country disap- 
pointed and broken in health, he left 
at Pecos Pueblo in northern New Mex- 
ico with Fray Luis de Escalona, who re- 
mained there to teach the Holy Faith 
to the Indians, a number of these sheep. 
No later accounts, however, are found 
concerning them, and it is believed that 
they perished along with Escalona who 
suffered martyrdom. 


Half a century later, 1598, into the 
upper Rio Grande Valley came Juan de 
Onate, the colonizer, from Mexico, 
who brought with him a large number 
of good Merino sheep whose descend- 
ants remain down to the present day. 
On the virgin ranges of what are now 
the states of Arizona and New Mexico 
these sheep thrived amazingly, pushing 
all other classes of livestock far into 
the background. 


In time sheep literally overran New 
Mexico. Despite the large number 
stolen by the Navajos and the Apaches 
the ranges were still heavily overstock- 
ed. For the most part they were owned 
by the ten or twelve leading families, 
the ricos, who did not know just how 
many sheep they really had. 


It is related that Francisco Xaviet 
Chaves, “El Guero” (The Blond), the 
first governor of New Mexico under the 
Mexican Republic, had a million sheep. 
But not even numbers, breeding nor 
the Boston wool market were matters 
of concern in those days. The fact is, 
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however, that New Mexico is really the 
mother of the sheep industry of the 
West. The number of sheep that it has 
poured into the lap of the nation since 
it became a part of the United States 
is enormous. 

Some authorities maintain that the 
first sheep brought into New Mexico 
were not Merinos but chaurro, the 
coarse long-wooled sheep of Spain. 
Whether this is true or not, the facts 
are that Cortes soon after the conquest, 
1530, imported Merino sheep into 
Mexico from Spain and placed them on 
his hacienda at Cuernavaca where they 
increased rapidly and were eventually 
distributed over most of Mexico. 

Although the matter has not been 
definitely authenticated, sheep were 
probably introduced into Florida in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, 
which was considerably before James- 
town, Virginia, was founded by the 
English. 


Flagstaff, Ariz. Bert Haskett 





High Yield of Michigan 


Farm Flock 


HE Michigan lamb production 

contest for 1935 brought out a 
new high for the farm flocks of that 
state. A flock of 26 grade Oxford ewes 
owned by Mr. Harry Wright of Stand- 
ish produced 57 lambs, 53 of which, or 
a 205 per cent crop was raised. At 
the end of 135 days the average weight 
of the lambs was 87.3 pounds, which 
made the lamb production per ewe 
177.96 pounds. The lambs were sired 
by purebred Oxford rams. 

This lamb production project, which 
has been conducted annually since 1930 
by the Michigan State College, has led 
to a steady improvement in farm flocks 
of the state, as evidenced by a rise in 
the average lamb production of the 
participating flocks from 87.77 pounds 
per ewe in 1930 to 108.5 pounds in 
1935, and an advance in the state rec- 
ord from 154.51 pounds of lamb per 
ewe made in 1931 to the 1935 record 
made by Mr. Wright. Last year 171 
flocks representing eleven breeds of 
sheep from all sections of the state 
were enrolled in the project: 


The Wool Market Situation 


Report of Interview with President Rich 
By the Salt Lake Press, April 8, 1936 


ONFIDENCE in the strength of 

the market for 1936 wools was ex- 
pressed recently by Roscoe C. Rich, 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Mr. Rich, whose resi- 
dence is at Burley, Idaho, and who is 
a prominent woolgrower, spent Tues- 
day in the office of the National Wool 
Growers Association at Salt Lake City. 


“The report of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture predicting steady or 
stronger prices for wools had been an- 
ticipated by growers and others inter- 
ested in the wool trade, and although 
some slight recessions in wool prices 
have been reported in the last few 
weeks, the statistical position of wool 
and the manufacturers’ demand are 
still very strong,” said Mr. Rich. He 
also pointed out that at this time of 
year, the wool price situation is prac- 
tically altogether in the hands of west- 
ern growers. Boston stocks of both 
foreign and domestic wools are ex- 
tremely light and mill consumption for 
February, the last month reported, 
showed a continuation in the increase 
of production of fabrics. While the 
eastern floods interfered with business 
for a time, the increasing demand for 
woolen goods has been -accelerated. Of 
course, any general reversal in business 
or upsetting feature would affect wool 
the same as other commodities, but 
there seems to be less than the usual 
possibility of such developments at the 
present time. The cause of the recent 
softness in the market was ascribed by 
Mr. Rich to price concessions allowed 
by owners of small eastern flocks, and 
to the forcing of sales of pulled wool 
by large packers. Packers are seldom 
willing to carry their wool stocks while 
manufacturers are out of the markets 
because of having previously bought 
in anticipation of requirements. 


“The principal strengthening factor 
in the present wool situation is found 
in the continued strength of foreign 
markets both in London and in the 
producing countries like South America, 


Australia, and New Zealand,” said Mr. 
Rich. “Although world demand and 
consumption was very high in 1935, it 
was not sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments that had accumulated through 
five or six years of extremely light buy- 
ing on the part of the public. With im- 
proving business conditions in other 
countries even more marked than in 
the United States, the willingness and 
ability of the public to make the neces- 
sary purchase of woolen materials gives 
good grounds for expectation of a year 
with prices fully as high as in recent 
weeks.” 


While Mr. Rich insisted that he 
could make no suggestions to growers 
as to the disposition of their own clips, 
yet he saw evidences that some grow- 
ers were inclined to overestimate the 
significance of the recent lessening of 
activities on the part of wool buyers. 
About 25 per cent of the American clip 
has already been contracted by a num- 
ber of dealers and a few mills. Pay- 
ments were made on most of these clips 
in advance of their being shorn. A part 
of the dealers’ contracts have been re- 
sold to the mills at a fair profit. There 
is, therefore, no necessity for dealers 
to assume the unusual risk of con- 
tracting wools in large quantities before 
it is possible to know the full facts 
about the condition in which they will 
be delivered. So long as the foreign 
markets and the American demand con- 
tinue as they now are, the growers have 
it in their power to maintain the full 
level of recent values if they will but 
appreciate the strength of their posi- 
tion and realize that at present the 
prices of wools are being set in the 
western states and not at the manu- 
facturing centers. 


Mr. Rich expressed appreciation of 
the fact that the duties on wools im- 
ported into this country are still the 
same as carried in the Smoot-Hawley 
law of 1930. 

This year’s prices to growers have 
included almost the full benefit of the 
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existing duty rates. A possible uncer- 
tainty, however, exists in the arrange- 
ment voted by Congress in 1934 under 
which the President may raise or lower 
the Smoot-Hawley rates in the negotia- 
tion of reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign countries. Congress is not con- 
sulted in the framing of these agree- 
ments. So far, no agreements have been 
announced with countries that export 
wool, though it is possible for the Presi- 
dent to make trade agreements with 


such countries and to reduce the pro- 
tection now afforded the American wool 
grower at any time. 

In the eleven reciprocal trade agree- 
ments that have been completed under 
the 1934 law, there have been numerous 
reductions of duties on imported agri- 
cultural products, but in no case has 
the President employed his power to 
increase such duties. Wool growers con- 
sider it unlikely that any further tariff 
changes will be made during this year. 








The Wool Growers’ Stand at 
The Wild Life Conference 


The National Wool Growers Association was represented 
at the International Wildlife Conference at Washington, 
D. C., early in February by Mr. J. G. Barratt, president of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association. Mr. Barratt was 
asked to appear before one of the groups of the con- 
ference and following that discussion was asked to prepare 
a written statement to be included in the printed report 
of the conference proceedings. His statement is presented 


here. 


HE 71st annual convention of the 

National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 
22 to 24, 1936, expressed its attitude 
toward the wild-life problem in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

WHEREAS, it is the earnest desire of all 
forward-looking citizens to provide for 
proper land use and the conservation and 
wise use of our natural resources, and 

WHEREAS, there is a continuing disagree- 
ment, sometimes reaching acrimonious pro- 
portions, between the range livestock inter- 
ests and the wild-life interests in the west- 
ern states, and 

Wuereas, the contentions undoubtedly 
will continue until or unless sound, basic, 
factual information dealing with both the 
scientific and practical phases of wild-life 
and range management is secured; therefore 
be it 

REsoLveD that we, the National Wool 
Growers Association, in convention assem- 
bled this 24th day of January, 1936, strong- 
ly urge that the wild-life conference called 
by the President of the United States for 
the development of a tentative program for 
the conservation and restoration of wild- 
life resources and held in the city of Wash- 
ington, February 3 to 7, 1936, strongly 
recommends that provision be made by the 
federal government, in cooperation with 
state agencies, to make necessary surveys, 
secure and compile scientific and practical 
data, as will permit the proper evaluation 
of our wild-life resources and our range 


livestock industries and will also indicate 
the proper place of each in the social and 
economic welfare of the country as a whole, 


We urge the membership of the National 
Wool Growers Association to cooperate in 
every reasonable manner in assisting in the 
making of this investigation and study. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation takes the position that to deal 
with the wild-life problems of the coun- 
try there should be a weighing of all 
facts and a thorough study of the place 
that wild life and domestic livestock 
have in the economic structure. 

To quote further from the platform 
of the above-mentioned National Wool 
Growers’ convention, “some of the lit- 
erature published and claims made 
have, we feel, not been based upon full 
understanding of the facts or complete 
appreciation of the social and economic 
welfare of the communities connected 
with these lands. We ask the true 
friends of the wild-life and game con- 
servation movement to endeavor to 
combat misleading propaganda, and to 
aid the public in obtaining a fair view 
of the just claims and interests of the 
livestock industry so far as it must be 
connected with the general land areas 
upon which much of the game can and 
should be maintained.” 


The National Wool Grower 


It cannot be fairly denied that the 
range livestock industry is a tremen- 
dously important factor in the affairs of 
the western half of the United States, 
and that any properly directed pro- 
gram looking to the adjustment of the 
uses of the range areas of this country 
must take into consideration those per- 
sons whose investments are identified 
with range uses. 


In dealing with regional problems in 
agricultural adjustment as considered 
by the Program Planning Division of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration for 1935, the point is made 
that, “the only important agricultural 
use that can be made of the land, there- 
fore, is for grazing. There are prac- 
tically no alternatives to grazing, and 
it is necessary that even grazing be 
carried on on an extensive scale, since 
grazing land over a large part of the 
region has only a small fraction of the 
carrying capacity of grazing in the corn 
belt.” 

Further in connection with this 
analysis, we read, “The range livestock 
regions contribute materially to the na- 
tion’s meat supply. Of the total cattle 
on farms reported in the 1930 census, 
13 per cent were located in this region. 
About 37 per cent of the cows kept for 
beef production were reported as in this 
area, and 44 per cent of the sheep and 
lambs.” 


While it is true that less than half 
of the total area in the range livestock 
region is privately owned, the fact 
should not be overlooked that much of 
the remainder of the area that is under 
private ownership is directly or in- 
directly dependent upon the public 
ranges for its economic security. These 
lands appear upon the tax rolls of the 
respective states and thereby provide 
for the maintenance of government 
prevailing therein. To further reduce 
the grazing of livestock in the West 
would seriously curtail all types of busi- 
ness endeavor where so much of com- 
merce is dependent upon range use by 
domestic livestock. To deprive the 
stockman of his summer range, much 
of which is public land, would be to 
destroy the usefulness of his ranch 
properties which are definitely depend- 


ent thereon. 
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It is true that the livestock industry 
counts among its membership a few 
individuals devoid of the proper con- 
ception of wild life and its place in the 
affairs of the country. On the other 
hand, the widespread misuse of figures 
and opinions by certain wild-life con- 
servationists brands them as being bad- 
ly out of step with the thinking of the 
rank and file of the citizens of this 
country. 


Organized wool growers are doing 
everything possible to put their own 
house in order, and substantial progress 
has been made to the end that there 
is a willingness to cooperate most fully 
in any study that will correctly ap- 
praise the values and proper places of 
wildlife and domestic animals in the 
utilization of public resources. The 
great majority of livestock owners of 
the West are not in the least fearful of 
the findings which would come from 
such survey based upon fact, and are 
only hopeful that an enterprise of that 
character may be launched to the end 
that there may be fair settlement of a 
problem that has long aggravated re- 
lationships between wild-life interests 
and livestock producers. 





Pacific Wool Growers 
Sue Drapers 


ACIFIC Wool 

wool marketing cooperative of the 
Northwest, have recently filed suit 
against Draper and Company of Bos- 
ton to collect $43,000. The complaint 
of the cooperative alleges that it has 
been damaged to that extent by the 
purchase by Drapers of wools known 
by them to be under contract to the 
Pacific Wool Growers. The case is to 
be tried by the Circuit Court of Umatil- 
la County, Oregon, probably during the 
present month. 


Growers, pioneer 


In discussing the case the official 
bulletin of the Pacific Wool Growers 
for February states: 


This action of the Association against a 
dealer for purchasing a commodity which 
should have been delivered by members un- 
der marketing agreements with the Associa- 


tion, is of vital importance to the coopera- 
tive movement, and its outcome will have 
a far-reaching effect on cooperative en- 
deavor, not only in the marketing of wool 
but also in cotton, fruit, milk and many 
other commodities. Such suits have been sus- 
tained in the courts of over 40 states. It 
will undoubtedly put a damper on the ac- 
tivities of dealers in attempting to purchase 
commodities covered by cooperative con- 
tracts. 





Criticism of 
Taylor Grazing Act 
Administration 


HE following resolution was adopt- 

ed by the Owyhee County Stock- 
growers Association at their annual 
meeting, held at Murphy, Idaho, March 
11, 1936, as an expression of their 
opinion of the administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act: 


The administration of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act to date and the interpretations 
placed upon its many clauses have not met 
with general approval of the users. 


The Act as written emphasized the ob- 
ject of stabilizing the industry with pro- 
tection of prior users, but much confusion 
has come about from disturbing the cus- 


tomary use of the range. Permits have 


been denied customary users in one dis- 
trict or area, resulting in excessive congre- 
gation in others. 


State boundaries have become foreign 
territory, strife and animosities have grown 
up between districts, all caused by expul- 
sion of long-time established use of livestock 
operation in and across the boundary of 
Idaho and Oregon. ‘This has resulted in 
bunching of livestock not customary to use 
in a given area because of denied permits in 
areas they customarily used. 


The levying of fees at this time is not 
fair or just; we have received nothing in 
return. Immediate clarifying of interpre- 
tation of many clauses is imperative, before 
further authority is extended or operations 
of Act continued. 


It now appears livestock representatives 
have no authority and are not boards of 
directors, but are serving as advisory boards 
with no legal status or recognized authority. 

We especially recommend an amendment 
to the Act be passed along with other such 
needed clarifying terms, to make livestock 
representatives directors and not merely ad- 
visory groups. 


i 


Losses and Injuries in 


Shipping Lambs 


BOUT one lamb in every twenty 
shipped to American livestock 
markets arrives in a bruised condition, 
and the loss thus sustained by sheep 
growers amounts to 46 cents per lamb 
injured, or more than two cents for 
every lamb shipped, according to a sur- 
vey made by the National Live Stock 


Loss Prevention Board, and reported 
by its secretary, H. R. Smith. 

The survey involved 209,019 sheep 
which were shipped to market last 
summer in 632 lots. More than 98 per 
cent of the number were lambs. Of the 
total, 11,005, or approximately 5 per 
cent, were bruised sufficiently to cause 
damage. The total monetary loss on 
the sheep involved in the survey was 
$4,741.14, or about 2.3 cents per ani- 
mal—a rate which would have account- 
ed for a $370,000 loss last year on the 
total commercial slaughter of more 
than 16,000,000 sheep. 

Of the eleven thousand animals ar- 
riving in a damaged condition, nearly 
6,400 were the victims of back injuries. 
Two thousand shoulders were bruised, 
as were thirteen hundred legs. Among 
the injuries whose causes were assign- 
able, more than twenty-eight hundred 
were due to the lamb’s having been 
lifted by the wool—a practice which is 
all too common in loading and unload- 
ing sheep, especially in shipments ‘by 
truck. Damages from striking posts or 
gates were next in number. Much less 
frequent were dog bites, the use of 
clubs and whips, and overcrowding in 
trucks, the latter cause sometimes re- 
sulting in the sheep getting their legs 
between the side pieces of the trucks. 
And the fact that there were more fresh 
bruises than old ones indicates that 
lambs are more likely to be injured 
after leaving the farm or ranch than 
before, Mr. Smith points out. 

Sheep shipped by rail from Colorado 
and from the mountain and coastal 
states west and northwest of Colorado 
comprised slightly more than one 
fourth of the number included in the 
survey, and had the lowest injury per- 
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centage, with only one western lamb 
in each forty showing bruises. 

The remaining three fourths of the 
total number came from corn belt 
states, many of them being delivered by 
truck; more than 6 per cent of these 
midwestern sheep were bruised, in 
spite of their having traveled much 
shorter distances. This higher toll of 
injuries for sheep raised locally is 
attributed by Mr. Smith to the fact that 
most western sheep arrive in cars hold- 
ing sheep alone, while many of those 
raised nearby have to ride with larger 
animals, often without partitions, and 
thus invite injury by crowding or 
trampling. There is also a tendency to 
load too many sheep in trucks, to get 
all the weight possible, he said. 





Giving Lamb a Boost 


N excellent example of good pro- 

motional work for lamb in a small 

and inexpensive way has recently come 

to the Wool Grower from W. L. Hen- 

ning, secretary of the American South- 

down Breeders Association of State 
College, Pa. 

The cooperation of the management 
of “The Corner Room,” one of the 
smart eating places of State College, 
was secured and for one week lamb 
was featured on its menu. The special 
lead for the advertising lay in the fact 
that the lamb served was champion 
lamb, produced in Centre County, 
Pennsylvania, by Helen Homan, 4-H 
Club girl of State College, whose pure- 
bred Southdown lambs were awarded 
the reserve grand championship of the 
Pennsylvania Farm Show. 

The regular menu for The Corner 
carried five lamb numbers and in addi- 
tion a small sheet attached to it an- 
nounced a group of Champion Lamb 
Specials. Then on the back of the menu 
the origin of the lamb being served 
was given, as well as a short statement 
of the points on which fat lambs are 
judged in contests or shows. 

The Champion Lamb Specials in- 
cluded Grilled Champion Lamb Steak, 
Salmi of Champion Lamb, Blanquette 
of Champion Lamb, and Grilled Cham- 
pion Lamb Chops. 


Ohio Feeders Outdo 
Raisers 


HE all-winter lamb feeder around 

here is the man who knows how; 
not many have mastered the knack. I 
have been in other eastern states where 
lambs are finished in the winter and it 
is much the same. When an adept lamb 
finisher dies or retires in these parts he 
may have 198 neighbors, but still no- 
body to take thin lambs off the train 
in the fall and put them back in cars 
fat the next spring—no successor in 
“the lamb-finishing game.” What 
wasn’t any “game” to him would be a 
dizzy time for them and mighty soft 


going. 

The men who run, say, from 500 to 
1200 head stand to gross around $4 a 
head this year. They began last sum- 
mer to raise a going crop of corn for 
grain and to fill their silos. Next they 
rolled together in the face of a “dog- 
gone” wet harvest three cuttings of 
alfalfa, filled up to the roof and stacked 
some. Many have carefully fed right 
around six months, moving all that feed 
through the racks and traveling equal 
to around the world on foot. All the 
time they have had to know just what 
to do—“faith, hope and charity” don’t 
get a band of lambs through the winter. 


Right across the road from me is a 
man who will get his $4000 margin on 
1000 lambs when he sells the wool and 
the clipped stock. Nevertheless here I 
am plugging along on a grass basis with 
175 grade Leicester ewes, making 40 
loads of clover hay and cribbing less 
than 500 bushels of corn and grossing 
less than half of four thousand dollars 
a year on the flock! The range man 
may think the Ohio and western New 
York finisher gets “velvet,” but I have 
visited with feeders in both sections 
(provided they had time to visit with 
a feller) and they earn their “dough.” 

People also look at a nice bunch of 
native ewes with a long end »f lambs 
running on grass—and they comment 
on what a nice and easy way it is to 
farm, easy money just like sitting on 
a shady porch or fishing under a tree 
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and waiting for the grass to grow! 
They are blissfully ignorant of the va- 
riety and numbers of parasites that a 
sheep is bound to harbor in the corn 
belt and east if you don’t know your 
stuff! The devil himself likely doesn’t 
know how wormy sheep can get, all 
the different kinds of wriggling pests! 
Then there is the matter of getting 175 
ewes through the winter on four strong 
legs and “rarin” to bring forth with 
pep and raise 150 per cent of lambs! 


When it comes to finishing a thous- 
and lambs on the farm or running a 
band of say 200 ewes on a farm it 
often looks as if the men who are apt 
to do it and get away with it are dying 
faster than they are growing up! 


G. P. Williams 





Colorado’s Dues Plan 


NEW plan for collection of asso- 
ciation dues is being employed 

this year by the Colorado State Wool 
Growers Association. Wool 
doing business in the state have been 
requested to make deductions from 
checks made to growers for wools pur- 


houses 


chased, or from final settlements on 
consignment contracts, the amounts to 
be sent to the state association. 


The houses that are requested to 
make the association collections have 
been furnished with a list of the names 
of 229 Colorado growers who have 
signed membership agreements with the 
association. These signed agreements 
authorize the deduction by wool deal- 
ers of 2 mills per pound from the pro- 
ceeds of clips handled by them for the 
association. It is understood that 25 
per cent of collections is to go to the 
local association, of which each signer 
of the agreement is also a member. 

Secretary Osborn reports that addi- 
tional signatures are being obtained 
rapidly and that he is very hopeful that 
this plan of dues collection will work 
out to finance the Colorado Associa- 
tion adequately and also to build up 
its active membership. 
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Characteristics 


of Wool 


By D. Sutherland, Augusta, Montana 


T is evident that the two main prob- 
lems of wool growers are, first, the 
production of the greatest possible 
quantity, and second, the attainment of 
the finest quality. 

The fact is apparent that quantity, 
because of its tangibility, is very easily 
ascertained. Scales are used, averages 
are struck, and the product in weight 
of one year is compared with that of 
previous years. But the determination 
of what constitutes quality, and what is 
even more important, the methods 
whereby such quality can be secured, is 
an entirely different problem. 

Indeed most sheep owners have been 
thinking too much in terms of quantity 
and so have inadvertently been neglect- 
ing the factors which make for better 
and more economic production. And be- 
cause the determination and develop- 
ment of quality necessarily involve the 
application of scientific procedure, very 
few sheep owners are able to judge 
whether their wool is improving in 
quality, assuming that they are more or 
less aware of the economic significance 
of this important consideration. 

Recognizing the fact that the topic 
here discussed merits an extensive 
treatment worthy of a textbook, the 
writer in the present article, which sup- 
plements another contributed by him 
to the National Wool Grower of Sep- 
tember, 1934, will aim merely to em- 
phasize a few of the more practical fac- 
tors which should be central in any 
Program designed to bring quality to a 
high degree of perfection. 


Variation in Crimp. Both samples have very pro- 
nounced and uniform crimp for their respective 
types. No. 1 is from a low half-blood fleece. No. 2 
is fine Delaine wool with close crimp shown quite 
uniformly from bottom to tip. 


In the first place, then, how can one 
judge fineness of wool? What does the 
word “quality” connote? As analysis at 
once reveals that, among other things, 
the chief characteristic of fine wool is 
its crimp or serration, which in any 
high grade strand runs all the way from 
the root to the tip. The crimp consti- 
tutes, indeed, the primary characteristic 
of fine wool; lacking this crimp, the 
fleece must be classed as inferior or 
defective in character. It stands to 
reason that the greater the crimp, the 
greater the elasticity of the wool, for 
the crimp affords a spring-like exten- 
sion and contraction. In wool of good 
character one strand may be stretched 
from 50 to 75 per cent of its original 
length before the breaking point is 
reached. 

As significant as the presence of 
crimp is the factor of its uniformity on 
the different parts of the sheep, the legs 
being excepted. The crimp should be 


closely examined on various parts of 
the body, and if the fleece varies much 
the crimp will be broader in some parts 
of the wool. This lack of uniformity will 
always command lower than top mar- 
ket prices. 

A third element of good wool char- 
acter is that of strength. To test for 
strength, take a small part of the wool, 
apply a slow straining pressure and 
note the amount of resistance up to 
the breaking point. A good plan is to 
take strands, each from a different 
fleece, and to stretch them one at a 
time, noting the distance each will 
stretch before breaking. This is a good 
practice which will soon enable the 
tester to judge elasticity and strength. 
Proficiency in testing is attained when 
one can take a sample of wool, stretch 
it over the finger, snap it in two, and 
tell if the wool is improving in quality. 

Inasmuch as it may sometimes not 
be feasible to place two or more sheep 
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side by side for a comparison of fleeces 
in respect to crimp, elasticity, strength 
and staple, the classer working to -de- 
velop his discrimination as to the quali- 
ties that make for fineness in wool, 
should sooner or later be able to open 
the wool in several places on one sheep, 
cross to the other side of the yard, do 
the same with another animal, and still 
keep mental note of the characteristics 
of the wool of the first sheep handled. 
Nor is it impossible, after adequate 
practice, to retain mentally and com- 
pare accurately the wool character of 
several animals. 


When something approaching this 
efficiency has been attained the tester 
should gather as many samples of his 
wool as possible, attend shows at con- 
venient distances, take samples of 
prize-winners, as well as of unsuccess- 
ful entrants, and then carefully com- 
pare them with his own wool. Compari- 
son is always edifying. Samples of 
prize-winning and of home-grown wool 
should be preserved from year to year 
and should be gone over yearly, in order 
that by such comparison there may be 
gained a clear conception of the actual 
progress being achieved. During the 
first few years this progress may be 
very slight, but it will eventually be 
more rapid as increased knowledge is 
attained. 

Nowhere is this fact better confirmed 
than in Australia, where sheep owners 
and station hands are persistently try- 
ing to gain and apply more refined pro- 
cedure in wool study. Appreciating the 
fact that much depends on the enthu- 
siasm manifested by the sheep-tenders, 
some Australian stations encourage 
their men by presenting a small honor 
gift, usually a box of cigars, to the man 
who finds the best-wooled sheep. This 
happy practice, which always arouses 
interest and reacts constructively in in- 
crease of knowledge, might very well 
be emulated elsewhere. 

In this same connection the point of 
view of the American sheep owner is 
generally in striking contrast to that 
of the Australian. The former is too 
often content merely to look the sheep 
over, express his opinion as to their 
condition, and then depart. Not so the 
latter. He invariably jumps over the 
fence, opens up the wool on as large a 


number of sheep as time permits, and 
performs the usual examination. Be- 
fore he leaves he knows whether the 
quality of his wool is increasing or 
deteriorating. 

It is evident, therefore, that the price 
of success is constant study and experi- 
mentation. Profiting by results secured 
elsewhere, the breeder of fine wool 
should spend much time right in his 
flocks. The wool should be opened up 
frequently on the greatest possible 
number of sheep. Special attention 
should be given to strong-wool ewes, 
variation on different parts of the body, 
and to the wool on the back and belly, 
whether weak or strong. Such factors, 
and many others, should be kept in 
mind. 

After this brief discussion of the ele- 
ments which constitute fineness of 
wool, the second important task to be 
defined in the attainment of quality is 
that of improving the flock. In the 
first place, careful selection of breeding 


stock is the key to this problem. Of . 


very first importance are the sires, in 
the selection of which there should be 
exercised the greatest possible care. 
Only rams and ewes with large bodies 
should be considered, for it stands to 
reason that the larger the body, the 
greater the fleece. After consideration 
of size comes the factor of uniformity 
of fleece, which as already stated 
should show no variation. Lack of uni- 
formity is to be guarded against, as 
are likewise other imperfections, such 
as hair or kemp on the breeches or 
body. 

Also the length of staple of the wool 
is very important. As important as the 
selection of breeding stock is the scien- 
tific mating of rams and ewes. This 
at once implies proper culling and clas- 
sification. Ewes should be graded just 
before shearing when the wool is in 
prime condition. Each ewe should be 
branded with the appropriate brand of 
its class. Eventually when the breeding 
season arrives, sires can be carefully 
selected to mate with each grade of 
ewe. Medium fine-wool sires should be 
selected for strong-wool ewes. Those 
ewes which show a very uniform fleece 
which would be in class 3 should be 
mated with sires showing the least 
variation in the wool crimp. Without 
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going too far into detail, it may be 
stated that, in mating sires and dams, 
satisfactory results should not be ex- 
pected either by mating fine-wool rams 
to strong-wool ewes, or by the reverse 
method. Rather try a heavy type ram 
on the medium-wool ewes. The contrast 
is not so great and a more even blend 
is the result. 

It may be objected that it is hard to 
keep weight in a long staple fleece com- 
ing from a smooth-bodied sheep, but it 
can be done by the proper selection of 
sires and dams, as is well attested by 
the exceptionally fine work of some 
breeders both in this and in foreign 
countries. 

The goal to be achieved is a sheep 
exhibiting a smooth body, long staple 
and a fine heavy wool which is not too 
yolky. This is an objective worthy of 
the best efforts of any breeder, for 
apart altogether from the satisfaction 
enjoyed in the realization of the best, 
the ultimate financial returns will more 
than warrant such thoughtful applica- 
tion of time and patience. 





Floods Restrict Wool 
Goods Trading 


LOODS in New England and Penn- 
sylvania seriously interfered with 
trading in wool goods markets during 
the latter part of March, according to 
the New York Wool Top Exchange 
Service. A number of mills in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut were forced 
to suspend production and were unable 
to make deliveries. Most of the large 
worsted plants were closed and were not 
able to resume full-time production for 
a week to ten days. Considerable comb- 
ing machinery was damaged and mills 
are faced with the problem of overhaul- 
ing equipment and shoring up buildings. 
“Losses suffered by the industry 
through floods to date (March 27) are 
estimated at $2,500,000 to $3,000,000,” 
says the Exchange Service. “Because of 
the forced cessation of production, 
shortages of spot fabrics are expected 
to develop shortly. These shortages are 
apparent in women’s wear markets 
where sales during the week were large, 
reducing stocks in mills’ and jobbers’ 
hands.” 
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Texas President 


Approves Wool Market 


Investigation 


This statement on the Senate 
investigation of wool marketing 
was made by President Roger Gil- 
lis of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association for the Febru- 
ary 15 issue of the Southwestern 
Sheep and Goat Raiser. 


The study of methods employed 
by dealers and cooperatives in sell- 
ing wool, which a committee of 
five United States senators is now 
conducting, was authorized last 
year by Senate Resolution 160. No 
hearings have yet been set by the 
committee, but the preliminary 
work in gathering data is being 
advanced rapidly. 


DON’T know and I don’t care who 

is responsible for the present Con- 
gressional investigation of the Boston 
wool trade. From the growers’ point of 
view, such investigation cannot be other 
than desirable regardless of where it 
had its inception, and the results there- 
from cannot be other than beneficial 
to the entire industry. 


If everything is all right in Summer 
Street; if the wool trade had been as 
capable and as efficient and as honest 
as they say they have; if there are no 
instances where trust and confidence 
have been abused; if no unfair or dis- 
honorable advantage has been taken of 
the grower; in short, if there is nothing 
wrong, why in the hell have some of 
the members of the Boston wool trade 
made such a holler and why have they 
so bitterly opposed this investigation? 
It would seem to me that any man of 
just common, ordinary honesty, engag- 
ed in any business involving a relation- 
ship based largely on trust and confi- 
dence would at all times welcome any 
opportunity to conclusively establish in 
the minds of such customers the fact 
that such trust and confidence, on their 
part, had not been abused or misplaced. 


Any other attitude can not help but 
beget the reasonable presumption that 
perhaps everything is not exactly as it 
should be. This is especially true with 
teference to the wool trade, for the rea- 
son that for years it has been charged 


that the Boston wool trade took all 
sorts of unfair advantage of the grow- 
ers. It has been charged that they used 
consigned wool to protect their own 
wool. It has been charged that they 
purchased consigned wool for their own 
account on rising markets. It has been 
charged that reports and accounts of 
sales have been held up on declining 
markets. It has been charged that con- 
signed wool has been used to cover 
short sales and it has been charged that 
sales were made at one price and set- 
tlements at another. 

Needless to say, the wool trade has 
denied, generally and severally, all 
these charges. But the fact still remains 
that this argument heretofore confined 
solely to bare assertions on one hand 
and bare denial on the other, is finally 
going to get down on a fact basis, the 
only basis on which any reasonable per- 
son can ever come to any sound con- 
clusion concerning the merits of the 
matter. If there is nothing wrong with 
the wool trade, as it is now run, no 
one should be more anxious to conclu- 
sively establish that once for all than 
should be the members of the trade 
itself. If there are things wrong with 
the wool trade, right now is the time 
to get them right, for no business can 
continue long in these times that is not 
basically and fundamentally sound. 

It is silly and ridiculous, of course, 
to assert that this investigation will 
destroy our market for wool, or that it 
will result in this or that or the other 
firm quitting the business, or that the 
grower will be ruined by learning how 
his business has been conducted, even 
though such statements have been 
made. The plain fact is that as long 
as the children are born naked and as 
long as it is customary and stylish to 
wear clothing, for just that long some 
men will raise wool and some other 
men will buy wool. If any of those en- 
gaged in either end of this business to- 
day cannot adjust themselves and their 
business to the changes that occur from 
time to time, then, of course, they will 
drop out, but there will always be 
others, perhaps younger, perhaps 
smarter, perhaps more venturesome, 
ready to take their place as long as 
there is a prospect that maybe a dime 
can be made. 


Those Shipping 
“De-ducts” 


OMPARATIVELY few sheepmen 

attempt to examine or keep track 
of the dozen and one marketing charges 
so lightly entered on the lower part of 
the accounts of sales rendered by their 
commission houses at the markets. 
These deductions from the sales run 
into surprising totals. 


If lamb scours, coyotes, or poison 
plants should take 10 per cent of the 
lamb crop there would be a big to-do 
right soon. The herders and the gov- 
ernment men would be warmed up to 
stop the loss. But total shipping ex- 
penses running above 10 per cent of the 
gross sales at the market are blithely 
accepted without even inquiry as to 
what they are for. 


Freight, yardage and commission are 
legitimate charges. A 10 per cent mar- 
keting expense cannot be wiped out en- 
tirely, but errors and overcharges fre- 
quently get by the clerks in the offices 
of the commission men and unless the 
shipper himself digs into these things, 
he is the loser and the railroad, feed 
station and stockyards boys and com- 
mission men all continue to get along 
nicely together—at his expense. 

The following items taken from ac- 
counts of sales of lambs shipped by a 
northwestern concern to a central mar- 
ket last year serve to illustrate the 
variety and extent of these “de-ducts”: 


Freight 
Railroad Charge 

for Bedding souks! a 
Feed at Stops Enroute. 8.6 
Hay at Market —......... 6.4 
Yardage and Weighing_.10. 
Selling Commission 


§2.2 cents per head 


84.5 or 11.6 per 
cent of gross sales. 


In some of the years when lamb 
prices were on the bottom, the shipping 
expense was over 20 per cent. The “de- 
ducts” held at the same level, paying 
no attention to the depression. 

In this particular case, the stockyards 
company had raised its rates early in 
the year, but most shippers failed to 
notice it until their attention was called 
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to the entries on their sales account. In 
this case, a refund was made on the 
freight collected. The commission com- 
pany paid the amount shown on the bill 
they received from the railroad and en- 
tered it on their report to the shipper. 
The shipper had to go back through the 
commission house to locate the original 
freight bill, which he had never seen, 
in order to prove the overcharge. 

Charges for bedding cars are some- 
times entered on the waybill when no 
bedding is put in, or a sprinkling of 
sand is put over old and dirty bedding 
and the regular charge added. The ship- 
pers’ protection on this is to keep a 
memorandum of what bedding is put 
into his cars and check it before he 
accepts the check for his net balance 
shown on the sales account. 

In this case also the report from the 
commission house showed only so many 
dollars at each place at which the cars 
were stopped for feed, rest and water. 
No showing was made of the weight or 
cost of the hay that was charged, or 
whether charges for service or unload- 
ing were properly or improperly added. 

The hay ordered at the market was 
charged at a high price. The commis- 
sion house could not dispute the rate 
put on by the yards company, but the 
shipper did so. However, he has not 
secured a refund, though he hopes to 
get a fairer rate this year, if he doesn’t 
get disgusted and sell at home and give 
some one else the job of fighting the 
“de-ducts”’! 

The selling charge was in line with 
rates approved by the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration, but analysis 
of the details brought the surprise that 
additional charges were authorized and 
collected when more than three scale 
drafts per car were necessary after the 
lambs were sorted up. This involved 
only a few dollars, not enough to make 
a row about—just enough to make a 
fellow sore over being the victim of 
petty larceny. 

Officials of wool growers’ organiza- 
tions have done more than most of 
their members realize toward controll- 
ing the extent of these deductions from 
sales at the markets. They participate 
in formal hearings and procedure over 
the level of freight rates. But they can- 
not check for overcharges when the 


shipper does not even ask to see the 
original bill for freight, the total of 
which was carried into his sales ac- 
count. There is no control over charges 
for feed at feed stations, but the law 
is plain on the point that no service 
charge can be made by the railroad for 
the unloading and reloading required 
under the twenty-eight-hour law. Yet 
such charges do creep into the “de- 
ducts” at times. They can only be de- 
tected and corrected by the shipper’s 
insisting on having an itemized state- 
ment of all the deductions charged 
against him. 

Mr. Shipper! suppose that in 1936 
you find out what you are paying for. 
Why not demand itemized showings on 
all the deductions you have been stand- 
ing for and see if you can’t effect a little 
economy. If you only gained 2 or 3 
cents per lamb, you would be drawing 
big pay for your time. Or give the facts 
to your association to work on. 





Lamb Feeders’ Day 
In Colorado 


AMB Feeders’ Day, as conducted 

annually by the Colorado State 
College at Ft. Collins, Colorado, has 
become an event of significance to all 
those interested in lamb production in 
that state. This year the thirteenth an- 
nual day was held on February 28, 
with an attendance of over 500. 

The morning section of the program 
took place at the feed lots of the col- 
lege, where the results of experiments 
made in feeding mineral and protein 
supplements were discussed by H. B. 
Osland of the Animal Investigations 
Division, and summarized as follows: 

1. Self-feeding of calcium and phosphor- 
us is as efficient as hand-feeding; it saves 
time and labor and helps lambs eat neces- 
sary amounts of these minerals. Previous 
tests showed no advantage in feeding miner- 
als to lambs fed corn and alfalfa because 
alfalfa usually is high in mineral content 
unless grown on soil low in mineral. The 
mineral mixture used and recommended con- 
sists of two parts lime, two parts bone- 
meal and one part salt. 

2. Wet beet pulp added to a barley and 
alfalfa ration fed to lambs increased gain 
§.8 pounds a lamb in 96 days and decreased 
feed costs $1.38 a hundredweight of gain. 
Lambs fed pulp were valued at 50 cents a 
hundredweight more than those fed only 
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barley and hay. They showed the highest 
estimated profit, 97 cents a lamb. Pulp cost- 
ing $1.59 a ton replaced feeds worth $3.78. 

3. It did not pay to add cottonseed cake, 
linseed oil cake or flax to a ration of barley, 
wet beet pulp and alfalfa. 

4. Flax added to a barley and alfalfa ra- 
tion was profitable. 

Dr. J. E. Newsom, dean of the Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Medicine, said that 
it did not pay to treat feeder lambs for 
parasites such as stomach worms in 
this year’s test. The lambs were not 
heavily infested, but if examination 
shows lambs to be heavily infested 
with parasites, treatment is recommend- 
ed. Generally treatment is unnecessary 
in Colorado unless cull lambs are being 
fed. 

Following luncheon at the college 
cafeteria, F. W. Beier, Jr., livestock 
statistician of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Denver, 
opened the afternoon session in the Old 
Main Building of the college, with a 
discussion of the data covering lambs 
on feed and the probable marketward 
movement of the early spring lamb 
crop. 

Means of stimulating lamb consump- 
tion was the chief topic for the after- 
noon program, however. It was dis- 
cussed from all angles. President J. G. 
Brown of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association, commended the work of 
the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association and the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in promoting lamb 
consumption, and also stated that wool 
growers were ready to do their share 
in the lamb program. Secretary S. K. 
Warrick of the Colorado-Nebraska 
lamb feeders’ organization said that 
the assessment of one cent per head 
levied on feeder lambs had brought in 
$6500 last year for lamb advertising. 

The part taken by commission men 
in the lamb campaign was reported by 
Mike Hayes of Denver, and H. H. 
Guffey of the Cudahy plant at Denver 
told how processors helped in merchan- 
dising lamb. Guy Alexander of the 
Denver Piggly-Wiggly stores presented 
the results of the special campaign put 
on by that chain on behalf of lamb. 

Both meetings were presided over by 
Prof. George E. Morton, head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department of the 
Colorado State College. 
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An informal report of the cook- 
ing school conducted by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, under 
the sponsorship of the Salt Lake 
Tribune and the Salt Lake Telegram, 
at Salt Lake City, March 31 and 
April 1, 2, and 3, 1936. 


Dear Jane: 


I am a little behind with my corre- 
spondence because I spent most of last 
week at a cooking school. 

Sunday morning’s Tribune carried a 
full-page announcement of a four-day 
school which the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board of Chicago was put- 
ting on with the Tribune and Telegram 
as sponsors. It’s name was very at- 
tractive: “Foods on Parade.” Anyway 
I decided that a little stimulation to 
the cooking end of my business would 
not be amiss and made my plans to 
attend. 

The school opened Tuesday at two 
o'clock in the Lafayette Room of the 
Hotel Utah, but since it was free, I 
thought I had better get there by 1:30 
at least. One-thirty, my eye! I should 
have been there at eleven at least. When 
I arrived the attendance had reached 
the high-water mark in the ballroom 
and overflowed in all directions. 


There was a good deal of inspiration 
inthat crowd, though. You know read- 
ing so much about how science has 
revolutionized women’s work in the 
home, and seeing so many of those ad- 
vertisements where the housewife is 
pictured as lounging around on a chaise 
longue with a book in her hand while 
the washing, ironing, mending, cooking, 
and all the other things that demand 
attention in a well-regulated household 
are taking care of themselves with the 
aid of a little electricity or some magic 
powder or other potent bit—as I say 
teading and seeing all this, I had about 
come to the conclusion that there were 
very few women left who really had to 
be up and doing to keep things running 
in smooth grooves. I am willing to ad- 
mit that housekeeping is much simpler 
and easier, praise be, than it was a few 
years ago, but it’s still quite a business 
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Suggestions for the Heavy Lamb Leg: Use the center section for steaks, the 
rump end for a roast and the meat from the shank for a lamb loaf or patties. 


nevertheless. Anyway, the two thou- 
sand or more women at the cooking 
school were proof enough for me that 
the art of cooking, at least, has not 
been entirely stereotyped and that wo- 
men are anxious to advance in that 
part of their profession. 


I finally found a niche where I had 
a pretty good view of the platform and 
looked over the material handed me at 
the door. There was a recipe booklet 
devoted entirely to lamb, which, ac- 
cording to the statement on the cover, 
was being distributed by the Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association. 
Then, there was a folder of the 19 
recipes to be used that afternoon: pas- 
tries, breads, meats, salads, in fact, all 
kinds of food were included. It looked 
like a big program to me, but when I 


Sirloin Lamb Roast. The loin ends are cut 

from the legs and the back and hip bones 

removéd; the surplus fat is trimmed off, 

the meat molded into shape, and the flank 
ends sewn together. 


Boneless Shoulder Chops Cut from the 
Rolled Shoulder. 


saw that the platform was set with two 
electric ranges and two refrigerators, I 
decided I need not worry too much 
about that. 

Well, at two o’clock, Miss Lucile 
Harris and her assistant; Miss Emily 
Conklin, from the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, were introduced and 
the school commenced. Miss Harris 
proceeded to build up a series of dishes 
that would tempt the most cantanker- 
ous palate. I suppose most good cooks 
could do that, but she kept up a run- 
ning comment on what she was doing, 
why she was doing it, and why she 
wasn’t doing something else, and that 
certainly is a test of ability or agility, 
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or both perhaps. And Miss Conklin’s 
work was not too easy either, for she 
had to keep the supplies coming to 
Miss Harris in just the right time and 
order and in addition had to keep an 
eye on the cooking going on in the two 
electric ranges. 


One thing I liked especially well 
about the school was the way they 
dressed up the cheaper cuts of meat. 
No so long ago, it seemed to me that 
most lamb carcasses were made up en- 
tirely of roasts, chops and stews. Now 
they are made up of roasts, chops and 
more roasts and chops. They do things 
now with the forequarter cuts that put 
them in first position. You get rolled 
lamb shoulder, boneless shoulder lamb 
chops, cushion style lamb shoulder, 
neck slices for chops. There are also a 
lot of similar new cuts in pork and beef. 


How these cuts are made was demon- 
strated each afternoon by Mr. Paul A. 
Goeser, also of the Meat Board. And 
could he carve! He cut pork on the 
first afternoon, lamb on the second day, 
and beef on the last. I am hoping I can 
remember a few of the things he did 
so that I can get my butcher to turn 
out some of these new cuts. I under- 
stand, however, that Mr. Goeser gave 
cutting demonstrations to the meat 
trade and also appeared at the lunch- 
eons of the service clubs during the 
week. So probably my butcher won’t 
need any help from me. Mr. Goeser 
also talked about the distinguishing 
points in different cuts of meat. 


The climax of each afternoon’s pro- 
gram was the parade of foods. It really 
was a very unique and interesting way 
to display the results of the cooks’ ef- 
forts. A draped table with a movable 
mirror at its back was placed on the 
platform and two pages, dressed in 
blue and white, brought on, one after 
another, the dishes that had been pre- 
pared and placed them on the table. 
Then Miss Harris turned the mirror so 
that the reflection of each dish, beau- 
tifully garnished, could be seen by 
everybody in the hall. 

I forgot to tell you that there was a 
coupon attached to the leaflet of 
recipes, for your signature. These were 
collected and at the close of each day’s 
school, coupons were drawn by the 


pages and about twenty sacks of gro- 
ceries and all the results of the after- 
noon’s cooking were awarded to the 
holders of the lucky numbers. Of 
course, each day I had visions of carry- 
ing home a braised beef heart, butter- 
fly pork chops, peach short-cake, 
American style leg of lamb, apple 
strudel, or banana bran muffins for din- 
ner, but the visions never materialized. 

But I shall commence to cook these 
things myself, so that when you come 
over for your vacation this summer, I 
can give you food fit for kings and 
queens—maybe. I hope you’re not diet- 
ing then, but if you are I also have a 
few new ideas on that subject gained 
at the cooking school. 

I am also buying one of these new 
meat thermometers that Miss Harris 
recommends and uses so successfully. 
With one of these you can cook your 
meat to just the right point without 
losing a lot of it through shrinkage. 

And in the meantime if one of these 
cooking schools comes your way, don’t 
miss it. This group of Meat Board 
demonstrators came to Salt Lake from 
California where they had spent three 
weeks and from here they went to 
Denver. In each place some newspaper 
sponsors the school and handles the ar- 
rangements, thé Meat Board furnishes 
the demonstrators, and the advertising 
clients of the paper tie into the event 
by featuring in their daily advertise- 
ments the equipment and materials 
handled by them that are being used 
in the cooking school. 

It is about time for me to demon- 
strate, on my own, something in the 
way of a dinner for a hungry group. 
I’m hungry anyway from thinking 
about all the delicious foods that were 
paraded last week. 


As ever, 
Sue. 





Feeders Build Up 
Lamb Demand 


OMMENDATION is due the 

Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association for their efforts to keep 
lamb moving into consuming channels 
at fair prices. 


The National Wool Grower 





For several years past the feeders’ 
organization has furnished funds {oy 
and the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has directed an intensive lam} 
promotion campaign during the first 
months of the year and the 1936 work 
seems to have reached a new high 
point. 


Fifty thousand sets of lamb posters, 
window streamers, merchandising fold- 
ers and recipe booklets have been dis- 
tributed within recent weeks as a part 
of this spring’s program. Distribution 
of this large volume of material was 
made at a minimum time through the 
cooperation of the Institute of Amer- 
can Meat Packers. The packers have 
also given support to the movement by 
instructing their salesmen to put spe- 
cial emphasis on lamb. Commission 
men and retailers likewise have given 
good aid. 


From the first of the year when 
the campaign started, a total of 800; 
000 recipe books have gone to homes 
all over the United States. The widest 
possible publicity has also been secured 
for lamb through the newspapers of 
the country. Articles featuring lamb 
have been used in 421 papers of 40 
states. Advertisements have also been 
used. Altogether, it is claimed, that 
lamb has received more newspaper 
publicity than ever before. 


The radio has been used to fine ad- 
vantage also; railroads have respond- 
ed to the call for cooperation, have 
given lamb an important place on their 
menus, and have used the Board's 
special stickers to focus attention on 
it. 

The material prepared by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board is 
gay in color and suggestive of new and 
economical ways of serving lamb. The 
merchandising folder furnished the re- 
tailers gives practical instructions, with 
illustrations, on making the new cuts 
of lamb from the forequarter. Some 0! 
these new cuts are shown on page 23 
of this issue. 
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A Tribute to Sheepmen 


DITORIAL from the Baker 
(Oregon) Democrat-Herald of 


January 13, 1936. 


The writer has just attended the two day 
sessions of the Oregon wool growers’ con- 
vention here and has received some very 
definite impressions that seem to warrant be- 
ing passed along. 

The gathering was highly significant to 
, man who has been attending conventions 
for many years and sometimes sees them end 
with less respect for the organizations they 
represent than he had at the beginning. 

Here are some respects in which the wool 
growers’ convention was different: They 
played at the banquet and dance, went to 
the shows, etc., but they tended strictly to 
business when they were in session. Leaders 
evidenced courage in handling controversial 
issues without gloves, Nobody tried to use 
the convention to boost his own interests, 
political or otherwise, so far as this experi- 
enced (and possibly suspicious) observer 
could detect. Nothing was discussed that 
did not bear on the interests of their indus- 
try. This in itself would make the conven- 
tion notable. 

Many cynics in cities say the farmers ex- 
pect the government to support them in the 
future. Well, the sheepmen won’t. They 
we sorry the government is so closely related 
to their industry, principally through na- 
tional ownership of most of the grazing 
lands, but they see no way to avoid it, and 
one doubts if there is any way. Their re- 
lations with the Forest Service men, and the 
federal lending agency men are good; such 
irritations as exist are due to regulations 
made in the East, which sometimes do not 
prove workable in practice and are hard to 
get changed. There was a determination to 
maintain the wool tariff but that and a good 
administration of the public lands are about 
all the industry wants of the government. 

All the rest they expect to do themselves 
and they impress one as able to do it. They 
are keenly interested in such things as preda- 
tory animal control, elimination of sheep 
diseases, freight rates, better marketing, and 
particularly in vigorous promotion of the 
use of wool and mutton. They are helping 
finance a national agency to increase the use 
of wool. They have learned the value of ad- 
vertising as a business builder. 


They are selfish as most men are. They 
make no apology for that. Why should 
they? But they expect to win out by their 
own efforts with only so much governmental 
Cooperation as is plainly dictated by the 
conditions under which they operate. There 
Was no disposition to take unfair advantage 
of anybody else, The rights of consumers, 
for instance, were constantly recognized. 

cir wives are actively helping. The wo- 
man’s auxiliary has become a very important 


organization. The women work principally 
on increasing use of wool and lamb. They 
have been very effective. Nearly as many 
women now attend the conventions as do 
men. True, their presence has killed off the 
colorful outdoor stories some of the boys 
used to tell at the banquets, but this is ac- 
cepted cheerfully, even by the old timers. 
The sheepmen are still rugged individual- 
ists, The idea of an all powerful central 
government to think and plan the life of the 
individual will find them a tough snag. They 
are still thinking in old deal terms of work- 
ing out their own destinies in their own 
ways. One suspects that a similar oppor- 
tunity to observe the leaders of our other 
basic industries, cattle, dairying, mining and 
others in action, might reveal a similar situ- 
ation. If so this country isn’t as near the 
jumping off place as many believe. 





Glass Fiber is Not Wool 


RESIDENT ELLENWOOD,, in ad- 
dressing the members of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association at its 
convention in January, told briefly of 
a new kind of fiber manufactured by 
the Corning Glass Company at Corn- 
ing, New York, and known as “spun 
glass wool.” Described as a “new type 
of dry goods” and as a glass fiber that 
could be spun into yarn and woven on 
standard textile looms, it threatened, 
according to the article which Mr. 
Ellenwood reviewed, to become a real 
competitor of other textile fibers. 
Whether or not such claim is sub- 
stantiated remains to be seen, but in 
the meantime Associated Wool Indus- 
tries protested through the National 
Better Business Bureau of New York 
against the use of the term “wool’’ in 
connection with spun glass. The Corn- 
ing Glass Company recognized the 
merits of the protest and has now 
agreed to work up a new trade name. 


The letter of the National Better 
Business Bureau to Associated Wool 
Industries on March 18 covers the mat- 
ter as follows: 


I am pleased to be able to report that we 
are in receipt of a letter from the Corning 
Glass Works in which they state that they 
agree with the position we have taken with 
respect to the use of the term “glass wool.” 

They state they realize that they have an 
entirely new fiber and that the use of any 
words of definite meaning, such as wool, 
cotton, silk, etc., would be definitely limit- 
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ing. They further state that they now are 
endeavoring to select a trade name for the 
product which is descriptive and which will 
allow them to advertise it on its own merits. 


I feel it is very fortunate that you 
brought this matter to our attention when 
you did, because it seems quite evident that 
the expression “glass wool” has been killed 
before it really had a chance to take root. 





What Will Wool Bring? 


HAT will wool bring? is a ques- 

tion most growers are asking 
now, and one whose answer can only 
be surmised by even those most ex- 
pert in diagnosing market trends. 


But after all, the growers’ chief in- 
terest should lie in seeing that wool 
brings what it should—the world mar- 
ket price plus the tariff. There is some- 
thing tangible to work on there, for the 
old problem of supply and demand is 
to the front, and while the producer 
cannot entirely regulate the supply, he 
can do something about increasing the 
demand. The machinery is all set up 
and going—Associated Wool Indus- 
tries. 


“When consumer demand for mer- 
chandise of wool (we quote from a re- 
cent bulletin of A. W. I.) exceeds the 
domestic wool clip, then and only then, 
can wool growers look forward to se- 
curity and profit. Only under such cir- 
cumstances will the price of wool be 
as high as world market prices plus 
the tariff. * * * The object (of A. W. 
I.) is to increase the demand for wool 
in the United States to a point where 
there will be a safe margin of difference 
between wool consumption and domes- 
tic wool production.” 


The work of Associated Wool In- 
dustries is financed by the manufactur- 
ers, the dealers and the producers. The 
grower’s share is ten cents for each 
bag of wool he sells. The deduction is 
made by the dealer or cooperative from 
his wool account, but each grower 
should be sure that the contract he 
signs for the marketing of his wool 
includes the clause authorizing this de- 
duction. 








By Frank Barnum and W. F. Dickson, 


URING the fall of 1934 two lots 

of lambs were fed by the Mon- 
tana Experiment Station at the Fort 
Ellis Farm comparing self vs. hand- 
feeding, to determine the difference, if 
any, between the two methods. All 
lambs were fed a grain ration of one- 
half barley and one-half dried molasses 
beet pulp by weight, with alfalfa hay 
for roughage. 

In starting the lambs on feed, both 
lots were hand fed 0.2 pound of the 
grain mixture per head per day (di- 
vided equally into two feeds). The grain 
was increased at the rate of 0.2 pound 
per head per day for ten days or until 
the lambs were getting 2.0 pounds of 
grain per head per day and were leav- 
ing a little grain in the troughs at the 
end of 30 minutes’ feeding. From this 
time on, the lambs in Lot I were hand 
fed twice a day all the grain mixture 
they would clean up in 30 minutes. The 
lambs in Lot II were put on self-feeders 
where they had grain before them at 
all times. Alfalfa hay was hand-fed in 
racks twice daily to both lots. 

The data for the trial is presented 
in Table I. 

It indicates that the lambs in the 
self-fed lot ate more feed per day, 
made more rapid and more econumical 
gains, were better finished, and dressed 
higher than the hand-fed lambs. There 
were no losses in the hand-fed lot and 
only two lambs in the self-fed lot but 
the loss could not be attributed to self- 
feeding. The lambs used in this experi- 
ment were rather uniform in condition 
but varied in weight from 50 to 100- 
pounds. 

The data in table II indicates: 
Heavy lambs gained faster than light 
lambs in both hand and self-fed lots. 
Lambs of all weights gained more in 
the self-fed than in the hand-fed lot. 
Self-feeding favored the light lambs 
more than the heavy lambs. 


Self or Hand-Feeding for Fattening Lambs 
October 2 to December 5, 1934—64 Days on Feed 


Montana Experiment Station 


Table I 


(Figures are averages based on one lamb) 








Self or Hand-Feeding For 
Fattening Lambs 


(Self-fed) 























(Hand-fed) 
Rot Ma... I II 
Number of lambs. . a 99 98 
Te eS Barley __ 
Average Daily Feed—Pounds Dey Pew ss) 1 Dry Pulp - 
(| ee ee ee, Alfalfa - 

Ee ede le Ye 74,1 
be Se EES En th ee: 
Gain Per Lamb, pounds_. See Ree ere Say eee: 
Average er? Gain, » Pounds SE AALS 
Lene... EES Se Oe AES EOS ee eee 0.0 
Feed Required 100-pound Gain, hasan 

Barley-Dry a. oa eae = =. 60F.0 

Alfalfa ____. pace? 556.4 
Peek Cost 100-neund Geis* SS 
Initial Cost Per Lamb Beds oy |) Sea ed A PRE IA a $ 3.34 
Feed Cost Per Lamb_ 1.56 

Total Lamb and Feed Cost—Bozeman _. $ 4.90 

Average Weight Lambs at Chicago, pounds...» 884 
Selling Price Per Hundredweight, Chicago $ 6.90 
Value Per Lamb, Chicago —_. Sins, Sede s RS 
Marketing Cost Per Lamb ($1. 23 Hundredweight) 1.03 
Net Value Per Lamb—Bozeman 4.72 
Margin Over Feed and Lamb Cost... -.18 
Dressing Per Cent 46.7 
Carcass Grades of Slaugheered 1 Lambs: 

Good to Choice... aeeres 51 

pea EE ee es 29 

Common 5 








*Feed prices per ton: Barley, $27; Dried Pulp, $17; Alfalfa, $10. 


Table Il 


Relation of Initial Weight to Gain 


(Figures are averages based on one lamb) 








LOT I. HAND-FED 


LOT II. SELF-FED 








Weight No. Initial Total Daily No. Initial Total Daily 
Class Lambs Weight Gain Gain Lambs Weight Gain Gain 
(Ibs. ) (Ibs. ) (Ibs. ) (Ibs. ) (Ibs. ) (Ibs. ) 

50-59 12 56.5 14.2 .227 8 $5.3 18.7 292 
60-69 19 66.4 15.5 241 21 65.1 19.9 me 
70-79 40 74.7 17.2 .269 41 74.9 20.5 PY S| 
80-89 22 84.3 15.8 .247 22 84.4 18.1 .283 
90-99 6 92.9 22.7 «355 6 92.7 23.2 -362 
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Wool Market Report 


OOL prices cannot be quoted with any certainty at 

the moment, and yet there is a generally good tone to 
the market. The absence of any sizable mill demand is a 
factor of immediate importance but when manufacturers and 
top makers come into the market for volume the net result 
cannot help but be bullish and not bearish in its general 
influence. 

Due weight must be attached to the remarkably strong 
situation in the world wool markets. Demand for wool from 
the consuming countries of the world has been very heavy 
since the first of the year, and the price trend steadily up- 
ward. Manufacturers who are bringing in foreign apparel 
wools are having to pay prices that, when all allowances 
are made, represent a higher manufacturing cost than would 
result if domestic wools were available at present quotations. 
Close observers of the situation in Australia are fully of 
the opinion that an almost complete clearance of this year’s 
clips in Australia and New Zealand has been accomplished, 
while in London, the leading secondary market of the world, 
supplies are at a low ebb and not to be augmented in any 
appreciable volume before the opening of the new Austra- 
lian season some time in late August. Such conditions afford 
domestic growers and those who sell or handle their wools 
on consignment a very satisfactory background for their 
operations this season. 


Sales of domestic spot wool here have no particular 
significance. Transactions are few and for small quantities. 
Since the first of the year domestic wool, despite a sharp 
decrease in mill buying, has moved on short supplies to a 
higher level. The average price of the Territory group of 
six graded wools of the Montana type is approximately 
6 per cent higher than at the beginning of the year. There 
is a general visualization of the 1936 clip coming along pos- 
sibly in a volume that will not be absorbed immediately by 
manufacturer buying. The short supply situation, which has 
been the main cause of the creeping price advance since the 
first of the year, will be displaced by a more normal situa- 
tion which will allow the law of supply and demand a 
broader field in which to operate. 

Wools are not so high as some people imagine. The 
Territory group average price for January was 78.3 cents, 
scoured basis; February, 80 cents; March, 83 cents. Deal- 
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ers and others are inclined to discount the excessive stress- 
ing of “high wool” by various factors in the goods market 
and manufacturing circles. The depression forced Territory 
prices during the first quarter of 1933 to an average group 
price of 38.9 cents. During the first quarter of 1934 the 
average selling price of the group rose to 79.2 cents. A 
decline in wool owing to greatly decreased consumption 
during 1934 resulted in a dip to 63 cents for the first quarter 
of 1935, which was followed by a steady rise establishing 
the average selling price for the first quarter of 1936 to 80 
cents scoured basis. 


Subnormal supplies of domestic wool have tended to 
favor a quick turnover of foreign apparel wools in bond 
and an increase in the purchasing of apparel wools for 
America in the foreign markets. Imports were in consider- 
able volume in March. More apparel wool arrived in Boston 
during the closing week than for the greater part of 1935 
and the major part of the import was routed direct to con- 
suming mills. Smaller quantities consigned to local wool 
houses went into bond. The total import for the last week 
from the several Australian selling centers totaled 25,592 
bales, approximately 10,000,000 pounds. From South Amer- 
ica 2,333 bales came in from Buenos Aires and 333 bales 
from Montevideo, approximately 2,600,000 pounds. Other 
apparel wool imports from London and elsewhere amounted 
to 300,000 pounds. 


Observers of the foreign situation are veering to the 
opinion that supplies of this season’s wool in Australia will 
be cleaned out as completely as domestic wool stocks in the 
United States. Low to medium crossbreds in New Zealand 
are regarded as the cheapest wools of these types in the 
world and similar wools in bond here show an upward trend. 
England and Japan have been prominent purchasers of the 
lower crossbreds, while the United States has taken moderate 
quantities of the medium to fine crossbreds. 


Sales of Merino wools in Australia as March ended 
were firm on average descriptions, while the choice wools 
had another upward spurt. April opens with the Australian 
wool list very generally at the peak of the year. While 
domestic wools during the first quarter rose moderately on 
short supplies, Australian wools had a larger advance on 
heavy buying. 

Domestic wool prices since the first of the year have 
risen from 5 to 7 per cent, but the advance in foreign ap- 
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parel wools during the same period has been from 10 to 
12 per cent. Meanwhile, spot wools here are stationary at 
the top, though some decline has occurred from the high 
asking prices on fleece wools. In general, the price of domes- 
tic wool seems high only in comparison with the years 1933 
and 1935. As a matter of fact, the average wool price for 
the first quarter of this year is only about one per cent 
higher than the first quarter of 1934. 

Dealers are giving full consideration to taking over 
the domestic clip by purchase and do not appear to be much 
interested in consignments. Growers are generally standing 
pat and if the truth were known are rather surprised at the 
inaction displayed by wool houses of Boston and other 
important wool selling centers. The lull in contracting for 
the new clip is ascribed to a natural hesitation to acquire 
wools in absence of an active mill demand and a general 
slowing down of manufacturing operations, due partially 
at least to flood conditions. 

Meanwhile, in face of prevailing dullness, there seems 
lack of incentive to contract at prices that would bring new 
wools into Boston at rates fully up to spot prices made 
during an abnormal supply situation. The market here is 
nominally strong but there is nothing transpiring to provide 
an effective test. 

The basic strength of wool at this time is not to be 
found in any of the dealer markets but in the new clip 
field. As never before, growers are in the saddle, and from 
all appearances are likely to realize that consignments may 
prove the best and safest method of merchandising their 
new clip. The situation in its broad outline suggests a line 
of prices for 1936 wools not below current rates, and pos- 
sibly higher in sympathy with foreign markets. For the first 
time in a number of years the domestic clip will come into 
a positively bare market with relatively high foreign mar- 
kets on all sides. The mills last year used up a clip and 
a half. Consumption this year could fall 150,000,000 pounds 
or more under 1935 and yet fully absorb the estimated 
output of shorn wool of 356,000,000 pounds. 

Wools seem headed for real money this season and yet 
general conditions portend a conflict over the wool price 
between wool growers and wool manufacturers. Dealers as 
a Class seem likely to be caught between the mill stones. 
They may find it difficult to serve two masters—the wool 
grower insisting on high prices, and the manufacturer de- 
manding low prices. Unquestionably the position of wool 
is very important to domestic growers who have approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 pounds for disposal. Yet it seems in 
place to indicate that in order to maintain a basis of values 
around prevailing levels it is necessary to assume a steady 
and substantial mill consumption of volume approximating 
that utilized during the past six months. 

The seasonally lower trend in the production of wool 
fabrics during March was accentuated by disastrous floods 
halting operations in many woolen and worsted mills in 
New England and elsewhere. However, many manufac- 
turers, spinners, and top makers have substantial unfilled 
orders on their books and are not particularly well covered 
on wool. Spring goods are now moving more freely on better 
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weather and the approach of Easter. Women’s wear fabrics 
are active and prices very firm, but the men’s wear market 
is comparatively quiet because of heavy orders placed wher 
wool was still rising. 

Very little new business is being placed in worsted 
yarns and tops. Most yarn quotations are based on replace. 
ment cost as indicated by prevailing nominal markets jp 
wool and tops. 

















Commercial Grades of Wool That 
May Be Expected from Various 
Breeds of Sheep and 
Their Crosses 


OME confusion frequently exists as to the commercial 

grade of wool that may be expected from a particular 
strain or breed of sheep and from the crossing of pure 
breeds. The grade terms used in the domestic wool market 
such as fine, half, three-eighths and quarter blood originally 
indicated that the animal from which a fine fleece was shorn 
possessed preponderance of Merino blood and that the ani- 
mal from which a half-blood fleece was shorn possessed 
one-half Merino blood, likewise three-eighths and quarter- 
blood grades. 

Commercial grades as now designated in the domestic 
wool trade no longer refer to the blood of the animal from 
which the fleece is shorn, but to a certain diameter of fiber 
and length of staple well defined in wool and manufacturing 
circles. The National Wool Marketing Corporation believes 
that so far as humanly possible growers should be acquaint- 
ed with all factors determining the value of their wool. The 
grade and resulting spinning quality is one of the most in- 
portant factors determining the value of wool. Naturally, 
the manufacturer can spin more yards of yarn from a pound 
of fine wool than he can from a pound of coarse wool; there- 
fore, generally speaking, a clean pound of fine wool is worth 
more for manufacturing purposes than a like weight of the 
coarser and lower grades. 

The various pure breeds of sheep, so far as wool prouuc- 
tion is concerned, may be classed in three grand divisions, 
namely: fine wool, medium wool and coarse wool. With a 
thought that it might be of interest to some beginners in the 
sheep business we list below some of the most common 
breeds of sheep of their respective classes and opposite we 
have named the commercial grade or grades, broadly speak- 
ing, that may be expected from each. 

The growth which determines the percentage of staple 
wool varies so greatly according to the care and feed thal 
no attempt is here made to estimate the percentage of staple 
and clothing yield of the respective grades. 


FINE WOOL BREEDS: 


A and B Type Merinos—100 per cent fine grade, usually 
about 50 per cent fine staple and 50 per cent fine clothing. 

Delaine Merino—85 per cent fine staple, 15 per cent fine 
clothing. 

Rambouillet (average type) —-85 per cent fine, 15 per cent 


half blood. 
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Rambouillet (C Type, smooth bodies) —65 per cent fine, 35 


per cent half blood. 
yEDIUM WOOL BREEDS: 


Cheviot—90 per cent 4 blood, trace of ¥% and low %. 
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Oxford—70 per cent 4, 15 per cent %, 15 per cent low %. 


Panama—90 per cent ¥%, trace of 42 and %4 blood. 
Shropshire—50 per cent 14, 50 per cent % blood. 
Southdown—90 per cent ¥% clothing, 10 per cent 4 clothing. 


Columbia—90 per cent %4 blood, 10 per cent low % blood. 


Corriedale—80 per cent 3%, 20 per cent half blood. 

Dorset—90 per cent 1%, 10 per cent %. 

Hampshire (territory section) —65 per cent ¥%, 35 per cent %, 
Hampshire (fleece section) —65 per cent % blood, 35 per 


cent %. 


Suffolk—80 per cent ¥% clothing, 20 per cent %4 clothing. 
COARSE WOOL BREEDS: 


Cotswold—100 per cent common and braid. 


Lincoln—100 per cent common and braid, usually grades a 
little higher percentage common than Cotswold. 


Romney—low 1% and common. 








Annual Meeting of 
Utah Wool Marketing 


Association 


bg organization meeting of the 
Utah Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion was held at the office of the Asso- 
ciation on April 3, 1936. The annual 
meeting of the members was held on 
March 19, 1936. The following were 
elected as directors: Sylvester Broad- 
bent of Salt Lake City; J. Clive Davis 
of Vernal, Utah; Frank A. Thorley of 
Cedar City, Utah; J. W. Shand of 
Manti, Utah, and Chas. Redd of La 
Sal, Utah. 


Sylvester Broadbent was elected as 
president of the Utah Wool Marketing 
Association, and J. Clive Davis was 
elected vice president. James A. Hooper 
was re-elected to act as secretary- 
treasurer and manager. 


At both of the above meetings a very 
extensive report was given showing 
both the National and Utah associa- 
tions in splendid financial condition. 
During the year the Utah Wool Mar- 
keting Association had distributed to 
its membership a dividend on the 1934 
clip of 30 cents per hundred pounds. 
The Association had handled about 25 
per cent of the wool of the state dur- 
ing the past four years. A representa- 
tive of the largest loan company in 
the intermountain country was present, 
and stated that a careful check of the 
entire tonnage on which their organ- 
ization has loans, indicated that in the 
years 1933 and 1935 the Utah Wool 
Marketing Association had received 
for its members a better price than the 
average of all the independent houses 
handling their wool, and that over the 
three-year period the prices obtained 
by the consigned wools including the 


dividend is in excess of that received 


for direct sales, even taking into con- 
sideration the serious decline in 1934. 
It is quite evident that if 1932 had 
been included consigned wools would 
have sold for a substantially greater 
amount than the wools that had been 
sold to private houses during the four- 
year period. 

Plans were made for the handling 
of the 1936 clip and letters were writ- 
ten to the membership advising them 
that they could get pre-shearing ad- 
vances on their 1936 clips where neces- 
sary. 





Colorado Wool Market- 
ing Association Elects 
Officers 


A‘ the regular annual meeting of 
the Colorado Wool Marketing 
Association at Denver on January 20, 
the following officers were elected: 
Frank H. Means, president; Thomas 
S. Johnstone, vice president; S. A. 
Sylvester, vice president; L. W. 
Clough, secretary-treasurer; Newton 
Bowman, assistant secretary. 

The directors for 1936 were named 
as R. B. Rogerson, District 1; Carlos 
Jones, District 2; E. H. Mahaffey, 
District 3; C. W. Fravert, District 4; 
S. A. Sylvester, District 5; James G. 
Brown, District 6; F. W. Stokes, Dis- 
trict 7; J. W. Jarvis, District 8; Clair 
Hotchkiss, District 9; Frank H. Means, 
District 10; Ted Parsons, District 11; 
P. A. Wayt, District 12; Thomas S. 
Johnstone, District 13; R. P. Tulles, 
District 14, and T. J. Ehrhart, Dis- 
trict 15. 

The members recommended that 
the Board of Directors put on a cam- 
paign to increase the tonnage of wool 
handled through the Association and 


that this year’s clip be merchandised 
in “any manner desired by the grow- 
ers even to storage locally in Denver.” 

President Means told the members 
of the Association that the wool mar- 
ket situation was favorable “due to 
rather meager supply and an excellent 
demand supported by a favorable 
tariff.” 

He also declared that the sena- 
torial investigation of wool marketing 
promised to bring to light many inter- 
esting facts. “The producers,” he fur- 
ther stated, “are not in accord as to 
what methods should be used to cor- 
rect bad marketing practices, but they 
are agreed that wool should not be 
handled through firms selling on com- 
mission and buying for their own ac- 
count at the same time. * * * All firms 
handling wool should be licensed and 
supervised by the government the same 
as livestock yards and commission 
firms are now.” 





Wool Consumed in 
February 


MERICAN mills, in February, 
used 31,656,000 pounds of home- 
grown greasy wool, and 2,380,000 of 
home-grown scoured wool. Of import- 
ed wools, the amounts were 5,808,000 
pounds of greasy, and 772,000 of 
scoured. 

In addition the mills used up 3,758,- 
000 pounds of scoured basis pulled 
wool, and 893,000 pounds of scoured 
basis imported wool pulled from skins 
of slaughtered sheep. 

This rate of consumption, (carpet 
wools excluded), is 2.5 per cent above 
the average rate in 1935. It is 32 per 
cent above the rate for February, 1935, 
and 7 per cent above the rate for Jan- 
uary, 1936. 
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Dealers’ stocks of wool on the 
greasy shorn basis on December 31 
last were 60,513,000 pounds. The com- 
bined January and February, 1936, 
consumption was 96,602,000. If all 
wool consumed in those two months 
had been taken from dealers’ stocks, 
the market would have been entirely 
bare of wool on sale except for new 
imported supplies. 


As it was, the manufacturers report- 
ed on December 31 that they were 
carrying stocks amounting to 96,728,- 


000 pounds. On this basis, if imports / 
since the first of the year are excluded, 


the total of both dealers’ and manu- 
facturers’ stocks at March 1 would be 
only 60 million pounds, or a little over 
the equivalent of the amount consumed 
in February. 





The Texas Centennial 
Wool Show 


wool and mohair show will have 

a place at the Texas Centennial 
Exposition, which opens at Dallas on 
June 6 and extends through November 
29. 


Prizes are offered in three divisions: 
fine wool, pure bred wool, and mohair. 
In the fine wool section, ten prizes rang- 
ing from $12 to $1 are offered in the 
three classes of fine strictly combing, 
fine French combing and fine spring 
clothing, and for the champion fleece, 
a trophy. The three cash prizes of $7, 
$5 and $3 will be awarded to the best 
ram’s and the best ewe’s wool in 
Cheviots, Corriedales, Cotswolds, 
Delaine- Merinos, Dorsets, Hamp- 
shires, Leicesters, Lincolns, Oxfords, 
Rambouillets, Romneys, Shropshires, 
Southdowns and Suffolks. In the mo- 
hair division, the money will be di- 
vided as in the fine wool section in 
classes for spring kid, spring yearling 
and spring adult. 


Growers wishing to enter fleeces in 
the show should write to The Manager, 
Livestock Exhibits, Texas Centennial 
Exposition, Dallas, Texas, for applica- 
tion blanks and complete regulations. 

While no entrance fee is charged, all 
fleeces shown will become the property 








of the Texas Centennial Exposition 
and proceeds from their sale will be 
used to pay premiums. 

The closing date for the receipt of 
entries is now published as May 20, 
but a request has been made by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
that this date be extended in order to 
give wool growers of northern states 
an opportunity to submit their fleeces. 
If such a change is made, an announce- 
ment will be made in the Wool Grower. 





The Oregon Treatment 
For Lamb Scours 


MILK culture treatment for scours 

in lambs was described in the is- 

sue of the Wool Grower for last June. 

This treatment was developed in the 

laboratories of the Department of Vet- 

erinary Medicine at the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. 

Preliminary tests of the treatment, 
made one year ago with limited num- 
bers of lambs, showed unusual success. 
During this year’s early lambing season 
in Oregon cold and wet conditions pro- 
duced scours in a large proportion of 
the drop, and the new treatment was 
employed extensively and under severe 
conditions. 

Reports of this recent use of the 
Oregon treatment are made in the 
March issue of Oregon Lambs and 
Wool, published by the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association. 

Ten early lambing outfits applied be- 
tween February and March 4 for sup- 
plies of the fermented milk made with 
lactobacillus acidolphilus. This milk 
makes 120 doses per gallon, and at 
one time the college was sending out 
18 gallons daily. It was recommended 
that lambs be given one ounce before 
getting any ewe’s milk, to be fol- 
lowed by similar doses at intervals of 
from 12 to 24 hours in cases developing 
scours. An average of two treatments 
per lamb was given. 

Reports from those using the milk 
treatment were variable. It does not 
appear to have been a complete cure 
or preventive, although of very great 
value in holding down losses. On the 
Correa Ranch, of 22 lambs dosed at 
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birth one day, two developed scours. 
and one died. The following day 17 
out of 18 untreated lambs showed 
scours. 

Oregon Lambs and Wool concludes: 

Observations throughout the ten different 
outfits seem to indicate that the warm milk, 
given in a larger amount than the lambs 
normally took from their mothers, had the 
effect of not only counteracting the dysen- 
tery but of providing a natural food which 
seemed to give almost immediate results to 
many lambs which appeared to be below 
average in condition. The cold weather un- 
doubtedly was an important factor in the 
development of the scours, it being the 
opinion of Dr. Shaw that the organism 
which caused the scours was able to thrive 
under the low temperatures, while those 
usually combating it were not active. 

The Mt. Haggin Land and Live 
Stock Company of Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, reports having experienced no 
losses from scours in its extensive 
lambing operations in January and 
February. Dr. H. C. Gardiner, man- 
ager of the company, attributes the 
success to his practice of blow-torch 
disinfection of the elevated and slat- 
ted floors of the claiming pens which 
have been in use for several seasons. 





Growers’ Power To 
Hold Prices 


HE market in Boston continued 

very inactive, April 3, with not 
enough wool moving to determine 
values correctly. However, some Ari- 
zonas were reported sold during the 
week on an 87-cent clean basis, for 
good length French combing. 

The tendency among topmakers and 
manufacturers is to stand by, waiting 
for renewed buying of cloth in the New 
York markets. On the other hand, 
however, New York has its eyes focus- 
ed on Summer Street and the growers, 
hoping to be able to take advantage of 
any decline that might arise during this 
lull we are now experiencing. Less 
than .60 per cent of their fall business 
has been placed. So, as we see it now, 
the growers have it in their power to 
hold prices, as there is not enough wool 
or contracts in dealers’ hands to have 
any great effect. Incidentally, most 0! 
the contracts still held by dealers are 
the higher-priced ones. 

National Wool Marketing Corp 
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WASHINGTON ANNIVERSARY 


LUNCHEON 
ITH real cherry blossoms as a 
centerpiece, members of the 


Washington Wool Growers Auxiliary 
held their anniversary luncheon at the 
home of Miss Mary Remy in Yakima 
on February 21. George Washington’s 
birthday decorations were used on the 
table and the flowers, brought to blos- 
som indoors by Miss Remy especially 
for the party, excited much admiration. 


A very enjoyable program was given, 
an interesting part of which was the 
presentation of a very handsome pin 
from the National Auxiliary to Mrs. S. 
0. Stewart of Yakima. A similar pin 
for Mrs. Harlan Hill was sent to her 
home in Prosser. Both Mrs. Hill and 
Mrs. Stewart were instrumental in 
starting the auxiliary movement in the 
wool growers’ organization and are 
both past presidents of the national or- 
ganization. 





The chapter announced that since 
January 1 of this year, it had sold 
$143.52 worth of wool blankets, bats 
and yarn. 

Mrs. Archie Prior. 


* * * 


UTAH 
Southern Utah 


I dene Women’s Auxiliary to the 

Southern Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation met with the men for their 
annual banquet and dance at the Hotel 
Escalante, Cedar City, Utah, on Feb- 
Tuary 14. 


We enjoyed the discussions of sub- 
jects pertaining to the sheep industry. 
Also, the ladies were pleased to meet 
our new State President, Mrs. Sylvester 
Broadbent, who was one of the speak- 
ets of the evening. Between the time 
of the banquet and the dance, a group 
of ladies met with Mrs. Broadbent in 


With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Chapter Activities 


her room and received encouraging 
suggestions for renewing our auxiliary 
activities. She gave us program ideas 
for our meetings. Sadie Thorley, Cora 
Pace and Florence Higbee were select- 
ed to represent our district on the na- 
tional committees. 


We feel encouraged to go ahead with 
our meetings and be an active chapter 
of the Utah State Auxiliary. 


Mrs. Myron F. Higbee. 


* xX 2 


American Fork 


O Bes regular meeting of the mem- 

bers of the American Fork Wool 
Growers Auxiliary was held at the home 
of the President, Mrs. Thos. A. Cod- 
dington, on Wednesday, February 12, 
at 2:30 P. M. 


The officers of the Utah Ladies Aux- 
iliary were invited to meet with them 
and the following attended: Mrs. Syl- 
vester Broadbent, Mrs. H. H. Stevens, 
Mrs. Henry Moss, Mrs. Alex Crystal, 
Mrs. Parley A. Dansie and Mrs. E. J. 
Kearnes. 


At the request of the local Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Broadbent was asked to pre- 
side at the meeting. She made a few 
remarks, giving advice and encour- 
aging the ladies in ways to build up 
the auxiliary. Each of the other visiting 
ladies spoke briefly. 


The balance of the program was: 
Reading by Mrs. Nora Ingersoll; solo 
and whistling song by Helen Adamson; 
two dance numbers by Betty Houston 





Material for this page should be sent 

to Mrs. Ella I. Livingston, National 

Press Correspondent, 1110 South 9th 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











and Nina Sykes, accompanied by Lydia 
Olsen. 


At the close of the meeting, delicious 
refreshments were served by the hostess 
and her aides, and a real social time 
was had. 


Mrs. Henry Moss. 


* * * 


OREGON 


Baker 


N Wednesday, February 5, the 

regular meeting of the Baker 
Chapter No. 2 was held at the home 
of Mrs. Louis Osborn at Baker, with 
Mrs. Clarence Love presiding. An in- 
teresting report of the National Con- 
vention in Salt Lake as made by Mrs. 
Herman Oliver was read by Mrs. Ira 
Staggs, the state president. 


Mrs. Fred Phillips was reelected 
president of the auxiliary, with Mrs. 
Fred Warner as first vice president; 
Mrs. Joseph Moura, second vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clarence Love, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Louis Osborn, secretary. 

Dues were paid by all members 
present. 


The auxiliary is sponsoring an en- 
tertainment and luncheon for the uni- 
versity women, all of the clubs and the 
Chamber of Commerce, in appreciation 
of their cooperation during the state 
convention in Baker in January. No 
definite date was set for the event. 


Minnie Moura, State Secretary. 


* * * 


HE Baker Chapter No. 2 of the 
Oregon Auxiliary met on March 4 
at the Hotel Baker with ten members 
and two visitors present. Following a 
short business meeting, a social hour 
with refreshments was enjoyed by all. 


The chapter adjourned to meet on 
April 1 at the home of Mrs. Fred 
Phillips at Keating. 


Mrs. Louis Osborn, Secretary. 
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Morrow County Auxiliary No. 1 
HE. March meeting of the Mor- 
row County Auxiliary opened with 

a one o’clock luncheon at Lucas Place 

in Heppner. Twenty-two members and 

three visitors were present. 

The free knitting school sponsored 
by this branch of the Oregon Auxiliary 
has reopened; classes are held every 
Monday afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
E. L. Morton, the instructor. Plans 
were made for a fashion show and tea 
to be given in the Parish House in 
Heppner on March 28. Mrs. W. P. 
Mahoney is offering a prize for the best 
wool garment to be knitted by a school 
girl, the award to be made the last 
week in April. 

The wool blanket which was won by 
this chapter at the National Conven- 
tion in Salt Lake was presented to Mrs. 
R. I. Thompson, president. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the wool exhibit 
this fall: Mrs. Lucy Rogers, chairman, 
Mrs. W. P. Mahoney and Mrs. W. O. 
Bayless. 

Mrs. Glenn C. Jones, Secretary. 
* ok * 


Umatilla West End Chapter 14 
UR chapter met on February 20 
at the home of Mrs. Gaylord 

Madison on February 20. Mrs. Frances 
Clinton gave some very interesting 
tests to distinguish silk, wool, cotton, 
etc. Delicious refreshments, including 
lamb sandwiches, were served. 

Plans were made for a dance to be 
held in the near future for the purpose 
of raising funds. 

Twenty-eight members were present. 

* * * 
HE March meeting of the Umatilla 
West End Chapter 14 was held 
at Echo, Oregon, with nine members 
present. Mrs. Herman Oliver’s report 
of the National Convention was read. 

The dance on March 7 brought in 
$100. Lamb sandwiches, doughnuts 
and coffee were served. 

A lamb luncheon and card party is 
planned for some time in April. 


Mrs. Gaylord Madison, Secretary. 


Umatilla County Chapter No. 4 
HE February meeting of this 
chapter was held in the Library 

Club Room in Pendleton with nine 
members present. 

Mrs. Will Wyrick was elected pres- 
ident; Mrs. Geo. Rugg, vice president; 
Mrs. Fred Falconer, secretary-treas- 
urer and Mrs. Percy Folsom, corres- 
ponding secretary. All officers serve 
for two years. 

An interesting report of the state 
convention was given, and plans were 
made for a St. Patrick’s dance. 

On account of the cold weather and 
drifted snow, the attendance at this 
meeting was not very large, and at 
that some of the members came over 
thirty miles. 

Mrs. T. G. Elliott, Secretary 


*x* * * 


HE regular meeting of the Uma- 
tilla County Wool Grower’s Aux- 
iliary Chapter No. 4 was held in the 
Library Club Room at Pendleton on 
March 14, with Vice President Mrs. 
Geo. Rugg presiding. Hostesses were 
Mrs. Lynn Caton and Mrs Frank 
Bascow. Mrs. H. Warren Henderson 
and Mrs. Fred Falconer played piano 
duets. Mrs. Bascow sang “ Killarney 
My Home O’er the Sea.” The tea 
table was charming with a St. Patrick’s 
motif of green carnations and tapers. 
Refreshments were by courtesy of the 
North West Live Stock Credit Asso- 
ciation in appreciation of the auxiliary. 
March 17, the auxiliary gave a St. 
Patrick’s Ball at Pilot Rock, which was 
well attended. Prizes were given for 
a waltz and cake walk. Lamburger 
sandwiches were a feature. 

March 24 and 25, a free cooking 
school and electrical show and lamb 
demonstration were sponsored by the 
electrical equipment dealers of Pendle- 
ton and the Umatilla County Wool 
Growers Auxiliary under the direction 
of Mrs. Audrey Herrington, The Pacific 
Power & Light Company’s popular 
home economist. Lamb recipe books 
and valuable electrical equipment were 
given away;also legs of lamb and other 
cuts. We are looking forward to an 
annual demonstration of this kind. 
Many helpful hints on preparing lamb 
were demonstrated, also on other foods. 
Miss C. Thompson, home economist 
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of our high school, gave a talk on the 
nutritive value of lamb in the diet. 
Mrs. R. Holman talked on the proper 
lighting in the home. 


Mrs. Fred Falconer, Secretary 





French Designer 


Praises Wool 


ME. LYOLENE, Parisian design. 

er visiting in this country, includ- 
ed the following comments on wool 
dresses in a broadcast from New York 
on March 9: 


I want to emphasize again that there js 
no one style that is good this season, but 
that many are good. There is, however, 
one type of dress which will be as long 
lived and as famous as the Gibson girl, and 
I am sure that twenty-five years from today 
if some one broadcasts fashions to you, as 
I am doing today, that she will mention 
this style to you then, just as I do today. 

I refer to the simple wool dress, one piece 
or two, that has become a classic, among 
not only French women but among women 
of all nations. I arrived in New York 
about three weeks ago, and sailing on the 
Ille de France with me were a number of 
your best American dressmakers and mil- 
liners, among them Hattie Carnegie, Lily 
Dache and others. You know, if you have 
ever been abroad yourself, that the moment 
of arrival is an important one. Then you 
want your friends who are meeting you to 
see you at your best, and so you always 
put on your finest, newest clothes, and so 
did many of the women on the Ille de France 
on this particular crossing—but not the 
dressmakers. Without a single exception 
(and there were perhaps ten or twelve of 
the big names among your coutures) they 
wore very simple little wool dresses, most 
of which they had made to make the trip 
when they sailed, and now they were wear- 
ing them on their return as well. This is 
as sincere a tribute to the chic and the 
usefulness of the simple woolen costume 
as any one could ask for. They are the 
kind of dresses that Chanel and Schiaparelli 
make in Paris, and also the kind that are 
made to perfection right here in America 
and ensembled individually, so that again 
no women look alike in the same dress. 

I suppose I hardly need to tell you what 
an all-year round fabric wool has become. 
Here we are facing spring and summer, 
and women’s suits and coats and _ sheer 
woolen dresses are just as important as the 
lighter fabrics of other yarns. That is 
because woolens have the uncanny ability 
of keeping you warm when it’s cold, and 
keeping you cool when it’s hot. It sounds 
like a miracle. Maybe it is, but it is 4 
miracle in which most women seem to be 
clothing themselves. 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Early Spring Lamb Crop 


: ies early spring lamb crop of 1936 
in the principal early lambing 
areas is about 6 per cent larger than 
the early crop of 1935, according to 
reports received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, about 
March 1. The average condition of the 
crop, however, was below that of 1935 
early lambs, due to unfavorable weather 
conditions during lambing and since in 
all of the early lamb territory except 
California, Texas and Arizona. 

Supplies of feed stuffs and old feed 
have been more abundant this year 
than last, but in many of the areas 
green feed either has been late in start- 
ing, or has been entirely lacking, which 
has tended to retard the development 
of the early lambs. As a result of the 
extremely cold weather in January and 
February, which are the principal lamb- 
ing states, death losses of early lambs 
were considerably larger than normal 
and the percentage of the lamb crop 
saved was considerably reduced. The 
market movement of lambs from all 
states except California and Arizona is 
likely to be somewhat delayed unless 
spring weather is very favorable, but 
total marketings of early lambs before 
July 1 will probably be larger this year 
than last. 

The early lamb crop of California is 
held to be from 10 to 15 per cent larger 
this year than last and probably the 
largest ever raised. The condition of 
the lambs in March was probably above 
average but below that of the same 
time in 1935. Shipments in volume to 
middle western markets are expected 
to start before April 15, and if growing 
conditions remain favorable a heavy 
movement of good quality lambs is 
looked for. Feed and weather condi- 
tions in Arizona are reported as being 
unusually favorable to the early lamb 
crop, which is larger than that of a year 
ago, and a fairly large proportion of 
lambs of high quality started market- 
ward in March. In Washington, very 
cold weather in February and heavy 


snows caused considerable losses in the 
early lamb crop, but prospects for 
spring range were good, although little 
new grass was available by March 1. 
Weather in February was rather se- 
vere in eastern Oregon and snowfall 
was heavy throughout the state. West 
of the Cascades conditions were more 
favorable than east. Losses were above 
average and the condition of the crop 
below normal on March 1. Marketings 
of Oregon lambs before July 1 may be 
10 per cent smaller this year than last. 
In Idaho death losses of early lambs 
were less than expected, despite severe 
weather during lambing, and lambs 
were in fair condition at the opening 
of March, with good spring range fore- 
cast. A larger lamb crop in better con- 
dition was the report for Texas on 
March 1 of this year in comparison 
with 1935. Much larger marketings 
of early lambs and of grass-fat sheep 
and yearlings from April to June than 
in 1934 or 1935 are expected from 
that state. 

The early lamb crops of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia are all smaller 
than those of 1935 on account of heavy 
mortality of lambs during severe 
weather of January and February. The 
movement of lambs from these states 
will also be later than usual, as lack of 
green feed is retarding the development 
of the lambs. 

There was also a heavy mortality in 
the early spring lamb crop of the corn 
belt area; pastures likewise are late 
and hay and roughage is of poor 
quality. 


Chicago 


RANS-MISSOURI territory fur- 
nished the bulk of live mutton 
supply during March. In Chicago ter- 
ritory the marketward movement was 
light. At the inception of April visible 
supply was down to the contents of 
Colorado and Nebraska feed lots, the 
long end of the winter crop of fed 
lambs having gone to the butcher. 
Prices were well sustained all 


through the month, fluctuations being 
narrow. At intervals the market worked 
into a rut. The top never went below 
$9.75 on regular lambs, holding there 
for only a brief period. An anticipated 
$11 top never materialized, a large per- 
centage of the month’s business being 
transacted at a range of $10@10.40, 
with a sprinkling of heavy lambs down 
to $9.50. 


Native lambs all but disappeared; 
occasionally a top price consignment 
arrived, but local arrivals were largely 
warmed-up, fed lambs. Although the 
market lacked feature from a price- 
fluctuating standpoint, it was fairly ac- 
tive. Weight, in demand during Febru- 
ary, was relegated to second place in 
the quotation list as evidence of long 
feeding became more pronounced. Buy- 
ers discriminated against lambs weigh- 
ing upwards of 98 pounds, especially 
late in the month when 75 per cent of. - 
supply ran into 95 pounds. or more. 
However, there was no evidence of con- 
gestion in distributive channels at any 
time, product cleared promptly and 
much of the time killers were under 
the necessity of buying for numbers. 
When a trading basis had been estab- 
lished, usually preceded by consider- 
able haggling, the day’s supply went 
over the scales with reasonable alacrity. 
Despite a draggy cattle market, with 
rare exceptions, both sheep and lambs 
got action. No interruption to eastern 
traffic resulted from March floods, 
Down East shippers using northern 
routes to reach the seaboard. 

Early in March there was evident 
intention on the buying side of the 
trade to depress the price level. At the 
outset, top lambs sold at $10.15; the 
bulk cleared in a range of $9.75 to 
$10.10. By the end of the month a 


$10.50 top was quotable, bulk of the 
lambs of all weights selling in a range 
of $9.75 to $10.35. Whenever eastern 
shippers were in the trade, activity de- 
veloped; otherwise difficulty was ex- 
perienced in determining the price basis 
of the day’s business. Shippers and 
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For Sale in Carload Lots 


April, 1936 


local killers took the bulk of supply, 
what is popularly known as “city 
butcher” business declining to small 
volume. 

All through the month prices ruled 
considerably higher than at the cor- 
responding period of 1935. During the 
first week, $9.50@10.15 took the bulk. 
The week ending March 14 developed 
a $10.35 top, and on the breaks it 
never dropped below $9.75. The week 
of March 21 made a $10.40 top, $9.75 
@10.25 taking the bulk and during the 
final week $10.50 was paid, $10@10.35 
taking the bulk compared with $7.75@ 
810 in 1935. Taking the month all 
through, lambs sold at the highest 
levels since 1931, when $8.50@9 
bought the bulk; in 1932 it was a $6.75 
@7.25 market; in 1933, $5.25@S.75 
and in 1934, $8.75@9.10. The March 
top this year was $10.50, compared 
with $8.35 in 1935; $9.10 in 1934; 
$5.85, in 1933; $7.40 in 1932 and 
$9.25 in 1931. 

The appreciation is attributable to 
demand and higher prices for all kinds 
of by-product. Wool was considerably 
higher than last year, slats earned 
more money and both fats and casings 
justified higher credits to buyers, which 
relieved meat of a load it has carried 
in recent years, otherwise the market 
would have been impossible. Probably 
pork scarcity was a factor as the hog 
tun was short, in consequence of 
drought and the defunct production 
control program. Hog slaughter con- 
tinued at approximately the low level 
of 1935 while lamb slaughter was well 
maintained at the volume of that 
period. Hogs sold higher than lambs, 
for which there may be precedent al- 
though it is an unusual condition. Top 
hogs reached $11 at Chicago and the 
bulk vended at $10.25@10.75. 

Condition, quality and weight of the 
March lamb supply indicated moderate 
feed cost and toward the end of the 
month killers protested, in chorus, 
against accumulating weight, discrimi- 
nating against lambs exceeding 96 
pounds, but the 100 to 105-pound dele- 
gation was always cleared at varying 
discounts. 

No audible protest came from the 
dressed market, carcasses realizing $15 
to $16 per hundred with specialties up 


to $17 at the Atlantic seaboard. Com- 
mon and medium carcasses found a 
free outlet at $13.50@14. Heavy car- 
casses, 46 to 55 pounds, comprised the 
bulk of the offering late in the month. 
The dressed market was more erratic 
than live trade, but no bargain sales 
were held anywhere and at the end of 
the month the dressed market showed 
scant deviation from opening prices. A 
popular quotation on the bulk of the 
offering was $15 per hundred, cull car- 
casses selling down to $10. 

Shorn lambs were scarce as packers 
were in wool-pulling mood, affording 
shearers scant inducement to operate. 
There was a demand for a limited num- 
ber of lambs to go into the shearing 
pen after a short feed at $9@9.50, 
orders lying around the market for 
weeks without being filled. A limited 
supply of shorn lambs went to killers 
at discounts of $2 to $2.25 per hun- 
dred under wooled stock. 


Yearlings were scarce, bulk of the 
small supply selling at $9@9.50. The 
fat sheep market showed few muta- 
tions, bulk of the ewes available sell- 
ing at $4.50@5.50, with a few choice 
at $4.75@6. Orders for breeding stock 
could not be filled; evidently the coun- 
try is holding ewes to get a lamb crop. 

No spring lambs had put in an ap- 
pearance up to early April, although 
Easter was expected to attract a few. 
A nominal quotation was $12. 

In a general way the prospect for 
the ensuing 60 days is favorable for 
maintenance of present prices. With 
the passing of Colorados and Ne- 
braskas, temporary supply gaps will be 
possible and the healthy undertone of 
the dressed market may make an oc- 
casional spurt possible. Bulk of the 
lambs back in feed lots carry weight, 
but it is doubtful if there will be more 
than enough to go around. Price 
breaks have been so promptly repaired 
that opinion in trade circles is optimis- 
tic. Feeders have had a fairly profitable 
season and will be in the market for 
replacement the moment the new west- 
ern crop is ready. Stock cattle are high, 
but this does not deter feeders who are 
paying $7.50 to $8.50 for fleshy cattle 
and qualitied light stockers, calves 
selling up to $8.75 at Chicago. This de- 
mand should make a healthy feeding 








RAMBOUILLET EWES 


For sale smooth Rambouillet genie ewes. 
Wintered well, ready for April delivery. Out of 
wool F.0.B. Oakdale, California. 
to select from. 


CLARIBEL LIVESTOCK COMPANY 
117 West Ninth St. Les Angeles, California 


Large number 








KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie Wyoming 


Yearling Rambouillet Ewe—Champion at Port- 
land International. Weight 233 pounds. Sired 
by Briggs 2081, purchased by us at the 
National Ram Sale. 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram—Champion at 

Portland International and Denver Stock Show. 

Weight 311 pounds. King Bros. Co. 2770, 
sired by Imported Guthrie C.-28-8, 


We Offer 
For the Season’s Trade 


2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 

THE AMERICAN AND DE 

MERINO RECORD ASS’N 

GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 

XENIA, OHIO 

















HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


I have for sale a flock of 1200 
Registered Hampshire Ewes to 
lamb February 1. 


This is as good a flock as can be 
found in the West. All are range- 
bred—range-raised, and will pro- 
duce the only type of ram satisfac- 
tory for range use. 


8S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 





HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 

WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Actg. Secy. 
frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 
NGI NGL ANA 





The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 
(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 340,217 Rembouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 


President—W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 

Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio, 


DIRECTORS 


W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
J. W. Owens. Ozona, Texas 
W. S. Hansen Collinst Utah 
Joseph H. King. Laramie, Wyoming 
Frank Bullard. Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, 
pedigree blanks, etc, address 
the Secretary 




















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
SSOCIATIO 


A 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool.._..$3.00 


Sampsen’s Range and Pasture 
M Z t 4.00 





Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 











lamb trade although much will depend 
on the outcome of the corn crop and the 
pasture season. The whole corn belt 
has been through a season of heavy pre- 
cipitation, snow has soaked into the 
ground and grass is already rising. A 
large corn acreage will be planted as 
there will be no restriction of acreage 
this year, the erosion plan still being 
in nebulous condition. Assuming that 
fat lambs continue to sell around pres- 
ent prices, feeders will be in the mar- 
ket at an early date. No substantial 
increase in pork production will be pos- 
sible until the 1336 spring pig crop is 
ready for the butcher, several months 
hence, so that ovine product will get 
the benefit of hog scarcity. 

Trucks are now handling a large per- 
centage of native and fed lambs in the 
corn belt and as railroads are giving 
rapid transportation on long hauls, 
commercial feed lots are, with a few 
exceptions, out of business. The celerity 
with which lambs have been moved 
from near-by territory into Chicago 
during storm periods has surprised the 
trade. 

J. E. Poole. 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for March were liberal, 

the total being 138,294 compared 
with 131,647 in February and 125,291 
in March a year ago. Of the month’s 
total 53,207 were from Colorado, and 
49,861 from Nebraska feed lots. Most 
offerings were of good quality, but 
many heavy-weight lambs were in- 
cluded. 

While the market for fed lambs was 
uneven, closing prices are 75 cents W 
$1 higher than a month ago. During 
the first eleven days prices advanced 
fully $1, but some of this advance was 
later lost. Best sold on the close at 
$10.10, with most sales $9.75@10, and 
108-pounders down to $9.35. A few 
native springers sold $10.50@11 dur- 
ing the last ten days of the month; and 
a 3-car consignment of Californias, 
averaging 79 pounds, sold the last day 
of the month at $10.50, with a small 
sort at $9.25; and a deck of 75-pound 
Oklahomas also sold at $10.50 on the 
same day. Aged sheep were plentiful 
throughout the month, and all classes 


The National Wool Crowe; 


close around 50 cents higher. On the 
close best ewes were quoted up to 
$5.75, old wethers $6.25@6.50, two- 
year-olds $8@8.25, and yearlings $9q 
9.25. ¥ 
H. H. Madden. 


Omaha 


N receipts that continued to run 

among the lightest for this time 
of year since the turn of the century, 
all classes of sheep and lambs scored 
substantial upturns in value during the 
March trade at Omaha. The run total- 
ed about. 152,000 and consisted very 
largely of fed wooled lambs from Colo- 
rado and Nebraska winter feeding 
areas. 

Quality ‘was good, but quality in 
many cases implied weight, too. 
Heavy lambs were under pressure, but 
until they got well above 100 pounds, 
good lambs got by at top or near-top 
prices although finding an uneven out- 
let. 

Bulk of the 75@90-cent gain which 
fat lambs scored last month was regis- 
tered by the 10th. From that time on 
fluctuations were within comparatively 
narrow limits, top never getting far 
one way or the other from $10. High 
mark for the month was $10.35 and 
the bulk sold at $9.50@10.25 after the 
initial week. 

March brought forth the vanguard 
of the 1936 crop of native springers; 
also the first Californias consigned to 
the open market. The latter were of 
good quality, averaging 80 pounds, and 
sold at $10.60, or $2 per hundred- 
weight over the first shipment last year, 
which did not arrive until late in 
April. Odd lots of native springers sold 
up to $12. 

Not enough feeding or shearing 
lambs were offered during the month 
to really establish day-to-day compati- 
sons. Demand, however, was narrow 
and the total shipments for the period 
continued among the lightest for recent 
years at only 5,600. Best fleshy shear- 
ing stock sold in full loads at $9.50@ 
9.80 and closed at or near the peak. 

Supplies of mature stock declined 
also during March. By mid-month 
prices had responded with an advance 
that carried top ewes to $6, highest 
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April, 1936 


since May, 1930. There was some re- 
cession later as demand became next to 
sil and $5.75 was an outside quotation 
at the finish. This, however, was 50@ 
75 cents over the end of February. 
Yearling wethers were conspicuously 
absent. Only scattered sales of bred 
ewes turned up, at prices as high as $6 
at the best time. 
Kirby Kittoe. 


Kansas City 


HE lamb market in March gave 

a fairly credible performance. 
Winter fed lambs closed with a 75- 
cent advance and average prices for 
the month were considerably higher 
than in February and fully as high as 
in January. The price movement was 
confined to a $1 range with the lowest 
lel holding during the first half of 
the month. The outstanding feature of 
the month was that liberal supplies and 
lots of weight were cared for readily in 
the face of declining prices for fat cat- 
tle. The hog supply was not sufficient- 
ly large to be a material factor in in- 
fluencing price trends in either dressed 
lamb or mutton. 

March started with best winter fed 
lambs selling at $9.50 and towards the 
end of the second week reached $10.25. 
There was a slight setback followed by 
a vigorous rally that uncovered a 
$10.40 top on the 25th. On the close 
$10.25 was paid, representing a net 
advance of 75 cents for the month. The 
tun carried unusually heavy weight, 
many offerings weighing 105 to 110 
pounds, and some as much as 117. 
Weights under 92 pounds made up a 
minor part of the supply. In some cases 
heavy lambs showed broken and 
stringy fleeces and they were the kinds 
that bore the brunt of considerable 
price discrimination. However, wool 
was too valuable a consideration for 
much shearing to be done before mar- 
keting. 

Colorado and Nebraska feed lots 
contributed the bulk of the month’s 
supply of fed lambs. A few bunches 
came from Kansas, Texas, and New 
Mexico, but by mid-month those states 
had practically shipped out. At the end 
of March around 400,000 lambs, about 
a three weeks’ supply for the various 


markets, remained in Colorado-Ne- 
braska feed lots. Some of these will 
be shorn before they are marketed, the 
number depending on weather condi- 
tions. 


Wool prices have been an important 
factor in lamb prices all season, and to 
a large degree account for the higher 
levels than a year ago. The dressed 
product has moved fairly well so there 
was no accumulation of meat stocks. 


At the end of the feeding season the 
inquiry is always made as to whether 
winter fed lambs made money. The 
margin this year is hard to determine. 
Lambs bought early and light weight 
lambs have probably returned a good 
net profit, but late buys, especially 
heavy lambs, have done well to hold the 
money together. If packers had not 
taken heavy weight lambs at only slight 
discounts as compared with the lighter 
weights this would have been an un- 
favorable feeding season. Central west 
and western feeders had better weather 
feeding conditions than the central and 
north central feeding areas, so it is 
reasonable to assume that the West 
came out relatively better than other 
areas. 


As the supply of winter fed lambs is 
being cleaned up, the movement of 
early crop lambs from Texas, Arizona, 
and California is getting under. way. 
In the past ten days about 1,500 Texas, 
8,000 Arizonas, and 2,500 California 
spring lambs have sold here. They 
brought $10.25 to $11. The top price, 
$11, went for about 500 head of 77- 
pound Texas lambs. The Arizona and 
California lambs _ sold practically 
straight at $10.50 and $10.75. They 
can be handled into distributing chan- 
nels in time for the special Easter 
trade. Only a few small bunches of 
native spring lambs arrived. The crop 
this year shows an increase, but it has 
developed slowly so that it will be May 
or later before any appreciable supply 
will be ready for market. The Cali- 
fornia and Arizona lambs offered thus 
far showed 75 to 83-pound weights 
and are lighter than last year. Arizona 
will have about the same number of 
lambs to ship this season as last sea- 
son, and while California has more 
lambs, weather conditions will deter- 





FOR SALE 
Real Sheep Dog Pups Pedigreed 
Very Best From Imported Stock 
Correspondence Without Obligation 
Welcome 
I. P. DUBE, MLD. 
MILL RIVER, MASS. 

















Marketing Western... 
Wools Since 1921 


efe 
Pacific 
Wool Growers~~ 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s ' prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 


catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Records Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, II. 











AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


The best combination lamb and wool pro 
ducing breed. Established for 65 years, All 
foundation stock from: New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. Registration Fees—650c. 

Pres.—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice Pres.—L, L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif, 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrick S. Hultz, 818 

Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


DIRECTORS 

B. F. Creech.....................Morgantown, W.. Va, 4. 

A. C. Estelline, South Dakota , 
Richard Hoyt....................Birds Landing, Calif. 
College Station, Texas 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Nebraska 
McMinnville, Oregon 
....Ft. Collins, Colo. 
t ris, N.Y. 





R. W. Phillips 

John Toliver........... 
J. H. Whitmore q 
eens, a 
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THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you ' 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Brougton, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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z mine the per cent that rounds _jnto 
elie Camivekt Cale market condition. 
The Gold Medal Winrer. In mature mutton classes $8.50 to 
Hardwood framed. Stormproof. eye ° 
$9 were the prevailing prices on fed 
yearlings, and $4.50 to $5.50 on ewes. 
At the peak yearlings sold up to $0 
and choice fat ewes up to $6. On the 
| close yearlings were quoted at $8.75 
\ =< ae 7 . a f 
cA Tea 7TTAGS | down and ewes $5 50 down. Some of 
. " — A the extreme heavy weight fed lambs, i 
AKE STAMP CO. N iS ' 
W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY.UT. i a és . 4 held until late April, may have to be 
Send for Free Samples ii ie sold on a yearling basis. 
There is considerable inquiry for 
goes breeding ewes and as the season ad- 
Shipped knocked I a vances demand will expand, but good 


down—easy to set up. Built By i , 
Sihces ‘Senienin Hectieend Bo, young ewes will be hard to get. Last 


Ogden, Utah week a bunch of 137 Oklahoma ewes 
North Salt Lake brought $6.50. They were shipped in 


with their lambs—lambs weighed 76 
A Modern Stock Yards and In- pounds, and brought $10.75, making 


ter-Mountain Livestock Market. ewe plus lamb gross around $18.60. 
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Owned and operated by Local BRAN Ds ny ium TM With no heavy movement of early 


Stockmen. MORE SHEE IM i lambs in sight for May and the supply 
‘ of winter fed lambs short of a year ago 
For Best of Service, East or West, HI the April lamb market should hold 
bill to FEED AT NORTH SALT i firm. 


LAKE. March receipts were 120,422, com- 


ou ol lit pared with 134,872 in the same month 


Goes farther, more last year. In March, 1935, Kansas con- 


; ; economical. Approved and 
Your Patronage is Appreciated ee by progressive sheepmen tributed a large number of wheat field 
ere. Brands wet sheep as effec- 


tivel ay . Positively does not mat or harm i + > were 
the tively Stays. on in all kinds of weather. Avail- lambs, but this past month few w ere 


able in black, red and green. Ask your dealer. available from that source. Northern 


For Sale b 
Salt Lake MONTANA sie eae ASS’N Colorado and western Nebraska con- 
Stock Also Carried at tributed more fed lambs to this market 


¢ - . . - 
Union Stock Ya rds Pern, Orgoa- fanning Warehoe Co in March than in any month in several 
fan Proncicy dian Seanelses Wascnans On years past. In the three months receipts 


North Salt Lake Meee oe CLIFTON ave. & REPHEWS, les. were 331,761 compared with 346,575 


in the same period 1935. 
STAYS ON:: SCOURS OUT —_ 
C. M. Pipkin. 


FRANKLI ernie 
AN N LATE-month advance brought fat 


VACCINES lambs at Denver to 75 cents to 
and SUPPLIES $1 higher at the close of March than 


at the opening of the month. Yearlings 


Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 'e. for i lal 
Rese: for the treatment of complicated ' SHEEP closed about steady while ewes wer 
Ee ge with hemorrhagic septicemia 25 cents higher at the close. 
with secondary i 


This bacterin is seedy coming into wide use by Moderate daily supplies found ready 
we ees Many report the — stop- rey outlet. Receipts totaled 206,015 head, 
oN createed mepme-4 6: Getting Rid of Worms in Sheep and Goats or just about the same as were mal- 

RANKLIN Dreach Powder is effective expel e scomac! a vace!™ Z 2 - 
sickness where chere i diiculty in diagnosing the tower contins cer median agrees corres vik Miperpclisetiieg petted keted at Denver in March, 1935. North- 
the lacerated linings of the Eon Wee ly need - 


Also Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bendded tthe powder 
Bacterin 



































cenimeinn are en ern Colorado fed lambs predominated, sellin 
and Franklin Hemor- ontfors ay ey tel ey P 


rhagic Septicemia Aggressin utes taiiaan tennant oa ee, although many loads came from Wyo G 


‘The latcer is effective for ion and is ly FRANKLIN Brand-em-ol is» chemical branding liquid chat makes a URINE ming, Utah, and other parts of Colo- $5 t, 
clear, lasting brand wi Miiatae ‘ery inex and easy to apply. 2 ’ 2 9 
used for immunizing at time of shipping. Half pine 73e, pint $1.25,quart $1.25. Send for the Brand-enrcl bootie. Par Pra rado with scattering shipments from at $ 


O.M-FRANK LIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. "isc G7 ot)" Lal 1 outside states. Late in the month the ewes 











For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through The Easy Running 
Five Seasons Thick Comb 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
during the past five seasons. Results show able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is tooth between them are about three times as deep 
the comb you need. from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 

The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. 


Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
ef machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 


J. B. Long Company, 
Great Falls, Montana. 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah. 

Lovelock, Nevada. Deseret Live Stock Co., 


Newhouse Shearing Co., 
Milford, Utah. Woods Cross, Utah. 


Coffin Sheep Company, Pitchforth & Jensen, 
Yakima, Washington. Elk Springs, Colorado. 


Frank Roberts, 
Rangely, Colorado and 











Made and Guaranteed by 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


45 Years Making WESTERN OFFICE: 


. 224 S. W. Temple Street 
Quality Products Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHICAGO 


MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, IIl. 





went to killers at $6 to $7. Early in 
March the best ewes sold at $5.5C, 
freight paid. 

Interior Iowa and Minnesota packers 
and Atlantic Coast slaughterers increas- 
ed their purchases at Denver during 
the month. Up to March 1 the percent- 
age of fat lambs sold at Denver and 
moving to these slaughterers was 53 
per cent; during March it increased to 
65 per cent, while for the entire period 
of January 1 to March 31 it was 60 per 
cent. In addition 41 per cent of the re- 
mainder of the lambs sold at Denver 


frst Arizona spring lambs arrived and 
found ready sale, while first California 
springers came on Wednesday, April 1. 

The Arizonas sold at $10.75, weigh- 
ing 72 to 78 pounds. This was $1.40 
a hundredweight above the price paid 
ayear ago for first spring lambs and 
the highest price for the first spring 
lambs in carload lots since 1930, when 
atop of $11.50 was paid. 


California’ S pring Lamb 


Movement 


HE Market News Service of the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture summarizes the movement 
of California lambs out of the state up 
to April 10 as follows: 


Passing of lambs through Ogden, 
Salt Lake and arrivals at North Port- 


Receipts of sheep and lambs at Den- : 
land for five days ending April 10, 


ver passed the half million mark on 


March 31, while a year ago this num- 
ber was not reached until about the 
middle of April. 


At the close of March $10.25 freight 
paid was taking the best fed lambs at 
Denver while the bulk sold at $10 to 
$10.10 and plain lambs down to $9.75. 
Early in the month best lambs were 
selling around $9.50, freight paid. 


Good fat ewes sold late in March at 
$5 to $5.50 flat and several loads went 
at $5.15 flat. Small bunches of native 
ewes sold up to $5.75 and yearling ewes 


were slaughtered locally during the 
same period. Slaughter of sheep and 
lambs at Denver has materially in- 
creased in 1936 over the same period 
of 1935, the increase being about 50 per 
cent. 

The lambs in feed lots of Colorado 
are rapidly moving to market. Market 
experts believe these will be well out 
of the way before California spring 
lambs come to market in volume and 
the prospects for continued satisfactory 
prices are very good. 

W.N. Fulton. 


119 single decks, or 17,934 head. Total 
to date: 219 single decks, or about 
32,961 head. On April 13, 1935, ship- 
ments totaled 290 single decks, or 
39,665 head. 


Recent good rains in the main in- 
terior valleys have improved range 
conditions considerably, so that many 
sheep and lamb raisers now anticipate 
that a large percentage of their lambs 
will be ready for market during the 
next month or so. 
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Mr. Sheepman: 


Your lambing camp will not be 
complete this season without Gibbs 
Wild Animal Scaraways in it to save 
and protect your sheep and lambs. 
Don’t let the coyotes and other wild 
animals make a slaughter house out 
of your lambing camp and rob you 
of profits that you can retain by 
using the Scaraways. Your invest- 
ment is small compared to the 
amount they save you in one lamb- 
ing season. 

Gibbs Wild Animal Scaraways have 
been proven of inestimable value in 
the past seven years by progressive 
sheepmen in California, Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, Arizona, Nevada, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, New 
Mexico, Utah, Montana, Colorado and 
Wyoming. With better prices in 
sight for 1936, be prepared to increase 
your profits also by using the 


Gibbs Wild Animal Scaraways 





They Save Time, Labor, 
Worry and Loss 


ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 
The Scaraways shoot special fire- 


crackers and flares at intervals, 
either all day or night and have a 
continuous scent that is very objec- 
tionable to wild animals. They are 
simple and economical to operate, 
nothing to get out of order, light to 
handle on: the range, and from one 
to four are used in a camp depending 
on size of band and method of 
lambing. 

The Scaraways are made in two 
sizes; large size for level country and 
small size for hilly country. If after 
using the Scaraways through one 
lambing season you are not satisfied 
your money will be refunded. 

Write Now for Prices and Particulars 


Patented, Made and Sold by 


. JUDSON E. GIBBS 
Rock River, Wyoming 
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The National Wool Grower 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 10) 


Concord 


It hasn’t rained since February 25 
and there is much north wind. Feed is 
short and not as good a quality as that 
of last year (March 23). 

More ewes were bred to lamb this 
year in this locality. Not so many ewe 
lambs were retained last fall for flock 
purposes. They got fat and were sold. 
Our death loss is about average. 

Short wools have been contracted 
at 25 to 27 cents, and long, 30 cents. 

The price of sheep and camp sup- 
plies has advanced this year, and also, 
the cost of herding and shearing. 

Lambing is all finished with about 
a 90 per cent yield. 

Coyotes are not much bother here, 
but dogs are very bad. 

The National Wool Grower is very 
interesting and offers a great oppor- 
tunity to receive information from all 
parts of the country. 

Prosper Olivera. 


NEVADA 


Unseasonably mild temperatures pre- 
vailed until the last week, and the first 
six days of April, when abnormally 
cold temperatures were rather hard on 
livestock; the cold was made worse by 
winds and snows which hampered work 
with and moving of livestock. Shearing 
was postponed in places. There is still 
plenty of forage available for livestock 
on the range, and the new moisture has 
improved it, and made remote sections 
available with moisture. Generally, 
however, feeding has continued. Shear- 
ing has begun in the south, though with 
inclement weather of late. 


Lund 


We have had a very nice winter for 
livestock in the southern part of the 
state. The sheep are coming off the 
desert in good shape, and it looks like 
a good lamb crop if the weather in 
May is favorable. Cattle have done 
well, and a good calf crop is assured. 
The last week has been disagreeable, 
and we are having a heavy snow now, 


March 25. It will insure good feed this 
summer. 

There has been a small amount of 
wool contracted here at 27 cents. 

I think the cost of producing lambs 
and wool will be higher this year than 
last, and the coyote is going to be 
costly to the sheepmen this year. 

General conditions look very good 
for livestock. 

James C. Riordan. 


Cherry Creek 


Conditions have been good south of 
here, although toward the north they 
have been very poor. 

About the same number of ewes 
were bred to lamb in 1936 as a year 
ago. Nearly all of our ewe lambs were 
kept over last fall for flock replace- 
ments. Our death loss has been about 
10 per cent greater this year. 

Wool has been contracted 
31% cents. 

Costs of sheep and camp supplies are 
about 20 per cent higher than last year, 
and I think the cost of production is 
going to be greater this year. 

We need more trappers in this part 
of the country to take care of the 
coyotes. 


for at 


C. L. Johnson. 


UTAH 


Warm, mostly clear spring weather 
prevailed until the closing week when 
exceptionally cold weather occurred, 
running over the first week of April, 
with midwinter or lower temperatures 
in many sections, and comparatively 
deep snow nearly everywhere. No new 
forage has appeared to any great ex- 
tent, though moisture improved the 
palatability and availability of forage 
on the winter range. Full feeding has 
continued in the feeding lots. Livestock 
have done very well everywhere, ¢x- 
cept for the temporary setback and 
shrinkage reported around April |. 


Tropic 


Temperatures were somewhat above 
normal during March, except (or 
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April, 1936 


very few days. We have had two fair 
storms of snow and rain (March 27). 

Very little feeding of livestock, either 
sheep or cattle, has been done. They 
have not been hampered greatly, and 
have continued to do fairly well. Hay 
in the stack is $10 a ton; baled, $14; 
oats, $1.50 per hundredweight, and 
camp supplies are about the same as in 
1935. 

One man in our locality sold a fair 
grade of wool for 25 cents, weighed 
and loaded at Tropic. 

Some few sheep, mostly ewes, have 
sold for $7 per head. 

Conditions generally are better than 
last year at this time. 

No bounty is being paid for coyotes, 
so there are fewer trappers at work, 
and of course, more coyotes. 

Will LeFevre. 


Toquerville 


We have had good weather and feed 
conditions on the range since February, 
better than the Februarys of the pre- 
vious two or three years. 

The number of range sheep getting 
feed this winter is about average. Al- 
falfa hay in the stack is $10. 

The cost of supplies is the same as 
one year ago. 

Coyotes are more numerous. 

Lawrence S. Kleinman. 


Rockville 


The weather and feed conditions here 
have been normal. 

A 10 per cent greater number of 
ewes were bred to lamb in 1936. Our 
death loss has been average. Lambing 
is fair, 

The cost of sheep and camp supplies 
is higher than one year ago. I think 
the cost of producing lambs and wool 
will be greater this year. 

Coyotes are in greater number this 
year. I suggest a bounty on predatory 
animals as a means of relief. 

Ernest Langston. 


La Sal 


The weather was unusually warm 
and springlike from the 1st of March 
until about the 20th, and the stock 
have done well. The greasewoods 
began to come out, but the latter part 
of the month there have been cold 


winds and blizzards, and we had about 
10 to 12 inches of snowfall (March 
31). I think March has given better 
weather, though, this year than for sev- 
eral years. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
increased because some of the big out- 
fits bought several herds and brought 
them in here. There were more ewe 
lambs saved this year to increase the 
herds. There was a smaller death loss 
last winter, and I think less corn has 
been used in most flocks. 

I don’t know of any 1936 wool being 
contracted around here. Sheep are 
worth from $4:to $8.25, and a year ago 
they were selling for from $3.50 to $5 
before lambing and shearing. 

Camp supplies are about the same 
as last year. I think on account of the 
Taylor Act lamb and wool production 
costs in 1936 will be greatly increased. 

At this time last year there weren’t 
so many coyotes, but last fall they were 
pretty bad. The government trappers 
have done pretty good work with poison 
in some localities, but they have failed 
to reach my part of the country as yet. 

I think the March lambing is far 
ahead of last year because of the 
weather. 

A. L. L. 
COLORADO 


Seasonal, and favorable temperatures 
prevailed, forcing springlike conditions 
in all lower areas having an ample 
moisture supply; but much colder, and 
generally stormy, inclement weather 
prevailed late in the month and early 
in April. High winds and dusty atmos- 
phere prevailed over the southeastern 
portion, though vegetation has advanc- 
ed considerably in most southeastern 
areas. Heavy sheep shipments are re- 
ported marketward from the Arkansas 
Valley, as ranges are dry and short. 
Livestock are mostly good in the west, 
and fair to good in the northeast. 


Blanca 

The weather has been fine here, but 
quite dry. Most of the stock is on feed, 
March 24. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred to lamb. While sheep from drought 
areas came in here they have been 
taken away now, so there is no increase. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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©he 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


———— 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath ................+ 2.50 and up 














Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 

















RU LAWAY Vin! A 
REINFORCED RIB+ 
EAR Four Sizes: LAMB. SHEEP 


TAG SATTA Hep HOG & CATILE 
IN ONE OPERATION “ g&’?, 
AND CATALOG \ 

Vi = 


” OR : 
“ , =< 
ALT LAKE Clry, UTAB 








SALT LAKE 


PAINE 


»» 158 REGENT 
Sha tt As same ie a | 
BELLIES AO pe OO ; 














SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 8.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 








Range and Pasture 4.50 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management 4.00 





FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A TINY AD 
THAT GREW 


Py a period of years, Swift & Company's net profits from 
all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


ARCH 11, 1899 
is a Red Letter 
Day in Swift & Com- 
pany’s history. On that 
day a small Swift & Com- 
pany advertisement, one 
column wide and_ three 
inches deep, appeared in 

a leading national magazine. It read: 
“Swift's Premium Hams, cooked in any 
manner, are always delicious. Like Swift's 
Premium Bacon and Swift's Silver Leaf 
Lard, there is no uncertainty about the 

quality.” 

In those days, most food- 
stuffs were handled in bulk; 
quality was given little empha- 
sis; recognized brands for food 

products were few. And advertising, as an aid 
to sales, was only beginning to try its wings. 

The nationwide advertising used by 
Swift & Company created a nationwide 
demand for butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, 


and meats. It tended to offset the energetic 
efforts of other foods to usurp the time- 


honored place of meat on the nation’s 
tables. All this helped to build up larger 
outlets for the livestock and dairy and 
poultry products sent to market, and ob- 


tain for the producers higher 


prices than could otherwise 
have been paid. 

Swift & Company’s advertising cost 
amounts to less than one cent of each 
dollar of sales. Over the years producers 
have gained much from such a program. 
It has helped to create and maintain 

larger markets for meats and 
livestock. It has enabled fewer 
salesmen to sell a given volume 
of goods in less time than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

It is service such as this 
which has given America the most efhi- 
cient livestock and meat marketing system 
in the world. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry consuming city, town, and 
hamlet in the United States 
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aes ere PINE TAR OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 
shat WOUND DRESSING 
Ws Ma LY 4a Lae A 
Hi Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, 
Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Soothing, Healing, Non-poi: 
The Perfect Wound Dressing. 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


American Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS, etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, pro rly used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect— Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 


650 tells you the right 
WORM 


waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 
Helpful, Practical, 

BULLETINS 

NO. 650 

AND 
NO. 661 


Instructive. 
WRITE TO DESK N-13-D 
Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 





Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 

full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 

drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 

100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for detalis and prices 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 80. University Ave. Provo, Utah 
Pree 
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I don’t believe there were as many ewe 
lambs kept over last fall for breeding 
purposes. Our death loss was about 
normal, or a little less. 

Camp supplies are up about 10 per 
cent, but production cost should be less 
this year, as feed has been cheap. 

About the same number of coyotes 
are around. 

F. E. Grimwood. 


Walden 

Ewes bred to lamb this year are 
about the same in number as one year 
ago. Not so many ewe lambs were held 
back last fall. Death losses were a little 
larger than in 1935. 

I believe the cost of producing lambs 
and wool will be just about the same 
as in 1935. 

Coyote trouble is just about the same 
as last year. 

Fred C. Graf. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Abnormally warm weather prevailed, 
but for a freeze in the last week. Un- 
usually dry weather also prevailed. 
Snow at the month-end over the north- 
west improved range and grazing con- 
ditions; but the weather change proved 
hard on livestock, resulting in some 
losses. The eastern counties continue 
extremely dry where wheat has been 
injured by blowing dust. Livestock 
average only fair, some being poor in 
the east. 

ARIZONA 

Normal to abnormally high tempera- 
tures prevailed, the southern portion 
being quite warm, and the snow-cov- 
ered, higher northern portion compara- 
tively cold. Precipitation has been very 
light in most sections. Some precocious 
spring vegetation was damaged by frost 
the last week. Atmospheric dust pre- 
vailed on several days over the south- 
ern portion. The dry, hot weather in 
the south, before native forage matur- 
ed, caused a deterioration or withering 
of the plants; this is still the location 
of most range animals. 


WESTERN TEXAS 
Moderate to high temperatures pre- 
vailed during most of the month, 


Built for Hard Range Wee 


CowBoy "™ 


Hats Boots 


Shirts, Chaps Saddles et 


Latest Western Styles 


Money Saving Prices! 
EVERYTHING PREPAID 

= EW models and big values in 
cowboy hats, boots, shirts 

2 and mufflers shown in full colors 
in new catalog. Popular brands. 
Low prices. Largest stock in the 
West. Money-back guarantee. 

} Send postal or letter for free catalog. 


>) STOCKMAN-FARMER CO. 


508) /f. 1631 Lawrence Street Denver, Colorado 





Where many sheepmen formerly branded 
twice a year, MINTRA now does the job 
once and it stays on clearly and is readable 
for the full year. Half less labor—half less 
paint. Ranchmen also say that a gallon of 
MINTRA will brand at least a third more 


sheep. 


Five standard 
colors. Always 
ready to use. 
Never requires 
thickening. 


Your Ware- 
house 
or Dealer 


Can Supply 
You 


Manufactured by 


MINEHART-TRAYLOR CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
cance 
Ellis Paint Co., ii 
Salt Lake Hardware Co... 
.Salt Lake City “and. “Pocatello 
Arizona Wool Growers Assn 


Rohiff Lumber & Supply Co... .Caspe 
Radford Grocery Co.....Roswell & “Garisbad 


...Butte 











A 


monthly temperatures running much 
above normal; but the month was prac- 
tically without moisture of any conse- 
quence, leaving the region exceptionally 
dry and in dire need of rain, copious, 
general rain, as the drought has been 
noted for several months over much if 
not most of this area. Comparatively 
little new grass is available, because 
of the drought. 


Ft. Stockton 

Our weather is cold and dry, with 
fair feed. Alfalfa hay in the bale is $15. 

About 20 per cent fewer ewes were 
bred to lamb this season and only half 
as many ewe lambs were kept last fall 
for flock replacements. The average 
age in the ewe flocks is better, as all 
old ewes were sold to the government. 

The cost of supplies has advanced 
about 10 per cent. 

Arthur G. Harrell. 


Muleshoe 

I have just a small flock of registered 
Shropshire sheep, about 50 or 60 head, 
and have native grass, wheat pasture 
and_ Sudan pasture for them and feed 
Hegari bundles with grain or ground 
with feed grinder. 

My ewes were in fine shape last fall, 
so I have a larger lamb crop this spring. 

I have no suggestions to make at 
this time, but if I can assist the Wool 
Grower at any time, I will be ready to 
do so. 

Louis Horrisberger. 


Bad Winter For 
Kentucky Sheep 


HE winter through which we have 

just passed caused more losses 
among sheep and lambs than any win- 
ter since 1917-18. In some parts of the 
Bluegrass section of Kentucky, losses 
of lambs were as great as 30 per cent. 
This is about twice the average death 
loss. Rye pastures are poorer than 
usual, but rains during the past few 
days have caused them to grow at a 
rapid rate. Bluegrass is green but short. 
In about two weeks pastures should be 
plentiful. At present (March 24) lambs 
do not look well, but with the coming 
of pasture there should be considerable 
improvement. 
Lexington, Ky. 





L. J. Horlacher. 
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CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 


Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah 


DOGS 
I. P. Dube, M. D., Mill River, Mass........ 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


American Turpentine & Tar Co,, New Orleans . 


(Pinetrel) 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews. ee 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co..........................--38 
J. E. Gibbs, Rock River, Wyo....... 40 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City..........41 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver, Colo......................-+-..48 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich....................0 43 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City..........................88 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City 





PACKERS 
gk RE CERES See ee eee ee EN 2 
BM SUE No ceariis casnsshahasi cv snislaasoucbaciavsendchachosnabigsoeenatenteapices 42 


RAM SALES 
California 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 


Stockman-Farmer Co., 1631 Lawrence St., 
mver, Colo. 








SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


SHEEP 
Claribel L. S. Co., 117 West 9th St., Los Angeles 35 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Ariz 34 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wy0..............0t....cccceceeecees 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho. 





STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
 CIne accesses insnieseconcsoreepinses 
Omaha Union Stock Yards....... 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards ...00. 00 00...0cccccccceseeeee 


WooL 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
Pacific Wool Growers sceathiliNictipeikieaende sche 2 
West Unity Woolen Mills, 182 Lynn St., West 
| PS RS SE Ser 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio............35 
American Corriedale, Laramie, 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich.............0000.000........ 6 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio.................... 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana.................4 
National Suffolk Sheep Assn., Chicago, III 


es eee 


The National Wool Grower 


Heavy Losses In 
_ South Dakota 


HE condition here in this section 

is about the same as elsewhere. 
Heavy losses have occurred in both 
ewes and lambs during the severe wip. 
ter. The early lamb crop is much small- 
er this year than last. 

Dealers are talking about 35-cent 
wool but I haven’t heard of any sales 
yet. 

Feed is plentiful and much hay is 
left over. 
Grenville, S. D. 


Wanted: One Sheep 


Dear Mr. Sheep Company: 

I have your literature concerning 
your sheep company, and I am quite 
interested, inasmuch as I am thinking 
I would like to get a sheep and go into 
the sheep business this summer. 

I wonder if you have any sample 
sheep you give away. Even a small one 
would be all right, as I will have to 
keep it in my office until I can get some 
pasture for it, where I can put it out 
and have it pasteurized. 

I would like a nice, medium-weight, 
all wool sheep in stripes, if you have 
them—one I can skin and make a Pen- 
dleton jacket out of later on. 

When you skin a sheep once is that 
the end of it, or can they be skinned 
regularly like a human being? 

I have an old sheepskin in my office 
I have been living off of for 27 years 
and I thought if I had a whole sheep | 
might do better. 

I see by the papers that there is 4 
lot of trouble these days about the tarifi 
on wool, so if you can pick out a sheep 
that hasn’t any tariff on the wool it 
might save me cleaning it when it comes 
here. Does this tariff come back after 
you have once got rid of it? 

And another thing, don’t send me 4 
U sheep, because they have signs on 
the street here that say that you can’t 
make a U turn, and I couldn’t get one 
into my office very well if I couldn't 
make it turn. 

Write further particulars. 

Very respectfully, 


H. Raedsch. 








—From Omaha Journal-Stockman. 





